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“BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI” 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES, FROM THE GREAT 
RIVER TO THE GREAT OCEAN. 





BY ALBERT DD. RICHARDSON. 
Its popularity is attested by the sale of over 20,000 Copies in a Single Month. 


Life and Adventures on Prairies, .Wountains and the Pacific | 
Coast.. With Two Hundred Descriptive and Photographic Views of 

the Scenery, Cities, Lands, Wines, People and Curiosities of the Vew 
States and Territories. 


To prospective emigrants and settlers in the “ Far West,” this [listory of that vast 
and fertile region will prove an invaluable assistance, supplying as it does a want long 
felt of a full, authentic and reliable guide to climate, soil, products, means of travel, &e. 
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. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
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TO ACT AS SALESMEN FOR 


Cobbin’s Illustrated Domestic Bible, 


Comprising upwards of 1,500 crown quarto pages; a Commentary of 17,000 Notes from different Com- 
mentators; 700 Engravings; Family Photograph Department ; Extended Concordance; Maps, Bibli- 
cal History, Chronological Tables, &c., &c. tA Book that always sells. 

Oar average sales are 500 copies per day. As a standard Bible for kamilies, Teachers, Ministers, 
and all lovers of the word of God, it has no competitor. 

Ga Agents selling the Bible only are not required to take out or pay a License. (Sec. 79, Article 
32 United States Revenue Laws.) Our Agents are making from $100 to $350 per month. Teachers 
are wanted for this and other vaiuable Publications. This is one of the oldest Pablishing Houses in 
America, established in 1836. Teachers can rely upon being honorably dealt with. Any book furnished 
at Publishers’ prices. Address at once for Terms and Territory, 

Oct-ly. Messrs. H,. A STREET & CO., Publishers. 

Room 8, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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The ‘ Scientific American,” says: ‘‘ This is one of the most prominent of the Patents issued this week (Septem- 
ber 25, 1866.) It relates to a machine which can be used for Adding, Subtracting, and Maltiplying figures of any de- 
sired magnitude with the greatest ease and facility.’’ Without the multiplying apparatus, which is not of so wuch 
practical importance—the price, beautifully finished in a handsome case, is ONE DOLLAR. 


Descriptive circulars sent any address on application. This machine is one of the greatest curiosities, and most 
useful novelties of Modern Invention. Asa Im. 


BIRTH-DAY, CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR’S PRESENT, 
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Prof. S. R. Thompson. 

We learn with pleasure on his account, yet with 
sincere regret on our own, that this gentleman 
has recently been elected to the Principalship of 
the State Normal School of W. Virginia, at West 
Liberty in Ohio county. This action of the 
Board of Regents of that State, if accepted by 
him, will deprive Pennsylvania of one of her 
most efficient, faithful and successful teachers. It 
certainly is a high compliment to him and his 
native State. Still, we sincerely hope that he may 
see his way clear in remaining at home, where 
there is now so bright a prospect of success for 
all our competent instructors, and so much yet to 
be done. 

We are not informed of the details of the cause 
that led to the withdrawal of Prof. Thompson 
and four other members of the faculty, from the 
North Western State Normal School, at Edinboro, 
in Erie county ; but be it what it may, it is to be 
sincerely regretted. That there was nothing in 
it inconsistent with propriety on their part we 
not only feel assured from our knowledge of 
his character, but expressly learn from the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Board of Trustees on the 
occasion, as taken from a newspaper in that quar- 


ter of the State : 
Eprnporo, Oct. 14, 1867. 
To Messrs. 8. R. Thompson and A. F. Hamiiton, and 
Misses H. Evans, M. Gi~mour, and J. A. KINSLEY. 
The following action relative to the acceptance of your 
resignation recently tendered, was taken by the Board of 
Trustees of the Normal School :— 
* Extract from the minutes of a meeting held Oct. 12, 1867. 
Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of 8. R. 
Thompson, A. F. Hamilton, H. Evans, M. Gilmour, and 
J. A. Kinsley, this Board sincerely deprecate the condi- 
tion of things which renders such a step necessary : That, 
while, under existing circumstances we find no method, 
by reason of the legal contract existing between the mem- 
bers of the Faculty and this Board, of removing the cause 
of dissatisfaction, we take this opportunity of expressing 
eur extreme reluctance to part with so many efficient 
members of the Faculty of instruction connected with 
this Institution ; and we hereby express our gratitude to 
them for the interest they have taken in the prosperity of 
the Institution, and for the faithfulness and zeal with 
which they have discharged the duties of their several 
Professorships while members of the Faculty; and we 
take pleasure in recommending them to the educating 
public as able members of the teaching profession. 
A true copy. Attest: 
Wo. Grasste, Recording Sec. 


The County Institute. 

From all quarters we hear of the success of 
these meetings. They are, in nearly every case, 
represented as large, interesting and profitable. 
This is as it ought to be. The teachers of the 
State should thus manifest their sense of the lib- 
erality of the Legislature to them and their 
schools, in the aid afforded out of the County 
Treasuries. 

In addition to the information on the subject 
received from the State Superintendent and the 
different County Superintendents and also from 
the newspapers, our most direct source of knowl- 
edge is Mr. JACK, whois the Institute representa- 
tive of this Jowrnal. His accounts are very cheer- 
ing ; and, being chiefly given in connection with 
business matters and not for publication, are cal- 
culated also to afford, not only the same re- 
liable view of the facts, but to suggest some 
thoug \ts of a different class. In a letter just re- 
ceived, speaking of the late Franklin County In- 
stitute at Chambersburg, he says: ‘‘ Here the 
teachers at first seemed to be somewhat unsocial 
and reserved; but this, after some time, wore 
away, and they had one of the most pleasant and 
profitable institutes of the season. One feature 
of this meeting is worthy of imitation :—there 
was all the assistance that was needed, yet it 
was only necessary to draw $79, from the County 
Treasury, to pay expenses. It would be well if 
the managers of institutes in other counties would 
practice the same economy. The meetings that 
are the greatest expense are not necessarily the 
best.’ Some remarks on this suggestive extract 
may not be out of place. 

There is something so right, so needful to the 
times and so self-sustaining in all efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of general education, that it may 
be laid down as a truth, that all honest, sensible 
means to further it are generally successful. If 
they fail, or for a time appear to fail, it is either 
owing to lack of sincerity in their origination, or 
want of ordinary skill in their management. But 
when true and single hearted devotion to the 
cause dictates their initiation, and common pru- 
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dence invigorated by faith and courage controls 
their application, they may be said always to suc- 
ceed. How many cold, unpromising and ap- 
parently forced beginnings of institutes and other 
meetings has not every person of experience wit- 
nessed,—or rather, how few of an opposite kind 
has he attended? Yet, when judiciously con- 
ducted and firmly persevered in to the proposed 
end, how few have not exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations ? So it was at Chambersburg. So 
it has been from the beginning. So it will con- 
tinue to be ; and the reasonis plain. It is, as stated 
at the head of this paragraph, because the thing 
itself is right and necessary, and the secret of 
success is in the fact that its friends are honest in 
their motives, and persistent and therefore suc- 
cessful in their purposes. 

But in addition to this success from the right- 
ness of the thing itself, there are now the courage 
and support derived from the public recognition 
of the Institute ; and teachers and the friends of 
the schools cannot too strongly manifest their 
sense of this concession. This, of course, is 
chiefly to be done by full attendance, proper de- 
portment and close study of the subjects of in- 
struction. Still, their is a danger even in this 
favor of the public to the Institutes ; and now at 
the outset it is to be considered. 

Let it never be forgotten that the County Insti- 
tute is the Teacher’s own creation. It is his effort 
for the improvement of the schools, by his own 
improvement. It is his effort, and not that of the 
State or the county. It was made by him, inde- 
pendently, before it was encouraged by tke 
county, as such, or incorporated by the State 
into the system. And now, though a handsome 
pecuniary aid by the public has been offered and 
is very acceptable, and very encouraging as re- 
cognition, yet that aid is not either to take away 
the professional independence of the institute, or 
paralyze it by making it a mere public stipendi- 
ary. The reasons need not now be specified. It 
is in this point of view that we were delighted to 
read of the fact that less than one-half of the sum 
allowed to their Institute was drawn from the 
county by the teachers of Franklin, and that out 
of their own means and by their own judicious 

management, their Institute defrayed the chief 
part of its own expenses. 

We venture the assertion that this prudence 
and economy will have no little effect in favor of 
the common school and its teachers, in Franklin 
county. 

Still, it would be wretched policy and a depar- 
ture from the intention of the Legislature, to 
cripple the Institute or to overtax the members, 
merely to save the County Treasury. What we 
mean is, that. while noj unnecessary expense be 
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incurred, no outlay, within the limits of the public 
liberality, should be spared which may promote 
the benefit of the Institute to the schools. 





Notes on our State School Documents. 

The republication of official documents relating 
to the early days of our common school system 
has been suspended, in this number, to give 
place to the speech of THADDEUS STEVENS on 
the ‘‘School of Arts’? proposed to be established 
in Philadelphia, and delivered in the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania on the 10th of 
March, 1838. This we have always regarded 
as his best published effort in relation to Educa- 
tion. And here it comes in place to present him to 
our readers, though it must be very briefly, as an 
educationist. 

THADDEUS STEVENS. 

This distinguished man is now, we betieve, in 
his 76th year. He was born at Danville, Cale- 
donia county, in the State of Vermont, and 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1815, after 
having pursued a portion of his collegiate studies 
in the College of Vermont, at Montpelier. 
Soon afterwards he removed to Pennsylvania, 
and taught an Academy something over one 
year in the borough of York. Thence he removed 
to Gettysburg, in Adams county, having previ- 
ously been admitted to the practice of law, in 
Hartford county, Maryland. 

At the bar he at once took a very prominent 
position and soon accquired a lucrative practice ; 
being early noticed for that readiness in business, 
tact in the management of men, and eloquence, by 
which he has ever since been distinguished. He 
did not take a very active part in politics till 
about the year 1830,—from which period he con- 
tinued as much devoted to public affairs as atten- 
tion to his profession would permit, till about 1860, 
when he entirely withdrew from the practice of 
law to concentrate all his energies upon his duties 
as a statesman. 

In 1842 he removed from Adams county to 
Lancaster, as a more remunerative field of pro- 
fessional effort ;—having materially lessened his 
fortune, and mostly by the failure of others to 
whom his credit was freely lent, during the finan- 
cial revulsion of that time. For several years his 
professional business and income were larger than 
had ever been known in this county ; and he soon 
not only extricated himself from his difficulties, 
but again accumulated a handsome fortune. The 
greater part of this, however, was swept away by 
the destruction of his Iron works, in Franklin 
county, in 1863, by the rebels; and now in his 
old age he is satisfied with a decent indepen- 
dence,—neither complaining of his losses, nor 
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permitting his numerous willing friends to take 
any measures for their restoration. 

But it is neither with Mr. Stevens as a lawyer 
nor a statesman that this slight sketch has to do. 
The design is merely to present him as a promi- 
nent and undeviating friend of universal educa- 
tion. And here, however men may differ as to 
his merits and his acts in other public relations, 
there is room for but one conclusion, which 
assigns to him the foremost place, as the friend 
and advocate of free knowledge, in the State to 
which his life has been devoted. 

Yet, in the minds of many, there is quite a 
misunderstanding as to his relation to the subject 
of education. To read the eulogies of those who 
watched the earlier stages of his career from the 
position of adversaries, or who have but recently 
learned to praise, with as little exact knowledge 
of his previous acts as of his real character, any 
one would suppose that the merits of Mr. Stevens 
consisted in having been a prominent and a suc- 
cessful Teacher, and that the whole machinery 
and details of our State System of Common 
Schools had been his work. Now the truth is, 
that he was so short a time engaged in teaching 
as not to have acquired any facility in the busi- 
ness, beyond that of a College graduate, pursuing 
it as a means of support while in the study of 
that profession which was then the object and 
afterwards became the permanent pursuit of his 
life ; and that while in the Legislature he never 
either presented a report or prepared a bill on the 
subject of education. His part was different and 
more elevated. He was the unyielding and ready 
advocate of Education of all kinds and on all oc- 
casions ; and he never claimed or exercised any 
other agency on the subject. 

In fact so little versed in the details of educa- 
tional affairs or of schools is he, that during a 
very intimate acquaintance, now verging on forty 
years, the writer of this sketch never heard him 
allude to his methods or acts as a teacher ; and 
during that portion of the same long period, while 
the features of our school system were taking 
their present form, his views, though most broad 
and liberal in their scope, were scarcely ever pre- 
sented in relation to details. The truth is, that 
while general and free education was the theme 
of his eloquent arguments and manly appeals on 
so many occasions, there was little in the system 
of Vermont or any other New England State, at 
the time of his removal to Pennsylvania, worthy 
to be introduced by him, or of imitation, beyond 
the mere fact of its freedom and generality. 

And it is fortunate that this was the case. 
For, had Mr. Stevens gone further than he did, 
and advocated the application of the New Eng- 
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land system to the wants of Pennsylvania, many 
mistakes would have been made; for our condi- 
tion was widely different. Our system has thus 
been allowed slowly and progressively and provi- 
dentially to fit itself to our own wants ; and now 
the result is, that in several particulars we excel 
those from whom we thus received nothing but 
the glorious ideas, in school affairs, of the com- 
munity of the benefit and the freedom of the vast 
boon. 

Amongst the noble traits of Mr. Stevens’ char- 
acter as a public man, boldly stands out that 
trait which has always caused him to concede 
the chief credit for haying established our Com- 
mon School System to Governor Wolf, of whom 
he was the warm political opponent. To this 
day he is as free in doing justice to the memory 
of that father of our free schools, as he was during 
his life ; and they poorly appreciate the liberality 
and justice of his nature, who seek to increase 
his reputation with the spoils of others. There . 
never was a man readier to admit the full claims 
of his compeers—be they friends or opponents,— 
or less given to grasp at reputation not fairly his 
own. 

In regard to the speech which has been the oc- 
casion of these remarks, it is said to haye come 
upon the body in which it was delivered, not only 
unexpectedly but with little preparation by the 
speaker. Wm. H. Dillingham, of West Chester, 
then a member of the House from Chester county 
and a gentleman of liberal-culture, was charged 
with the care of the Bill to which the speech re- 
lates, and made the main argument in its support. 
But, desirous of strengthening the measure as far 
as it was in his power, he applied to Mr. Stevens 
for aid, and the result was the speech now laid 
before the reader. To our mind it displays more 
breadth of scholarship, play of imagination and 
appropriateness of argument, than even the cele- 
brated Common School speech of its author, de- 
livered about the same timeand re-published in the 
14th volume of the Journal (page 23,) though 
the one was and the other was not successful in 
effecting its purpose. 

Mr. Stevens now has in hand that which wil 
be, if enacted, his crowning work in the cause o 
education. As chairman of a Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives of Congress, he 
some time ago reported a bill to establish a Com- 
mon School System in the District of Columbia. 
It isona most liberal scale, and apparently in- 
tended to indicate those broad and beneficent 
general principles which, in his opinion, should 
animate every public system. Speaking with him 
on the subject, some time ago, he remarked, that 
the Methodists had a laudable provision for their 
old and worn out preachers, andthath though 
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some such support should be secured, by the pub 
lic, for the teachers. He thought, also, that all 
possible pressure should be brought to bear upon 
the parent to induce, or compel him to send his 
children regularly to school, while young and 
yet within the reach of easy and proper instruc- 
tion. Accordingly, these two material points are 
embraced in his bill, with several others exhibit- 
ing great liberality, and showing {that the later 
years of his busy life have not been passed with- 
out close observation of the actual workings of 
that great public interest, to which the best efforts 
of his middle age were given. Amongst the most 
remarkable and characteristic sections of his bill 
is one, providing a home during the day, with 
proper food, care and instruction, for the infant 
‘children of widows and others compelled by the 
neglect or vices of their husbands, to gain their 
daily food by labor from home. 
Revision of the School Law.—No. 4. 
No agency connected with the school system 
has effected as much good as the County Superin- 
tendency ; yet none now more clearly needs im- 
provement. Called to the aid of directors to per- 
form for them duties beyond their knowledge and 
experience, and at a time when their own unfit- 
ness was generally admitted and the system felt 
to be suffering for want of professional examina- 
tion of the schools and the teachers,—the effect 
of the new office was instantaneous and decisive 
in its favor. So it continued for several years ; 
but gradually the teachers and the schools grew 
up, in mostof the counties, toan equality with the 
superintendency, till, about the year 1560, it be- 
came apparent that an elevation of the office and 
greater uniformity of standard amongst teachers 
were essential to further success. Say what we 
may about the disturbance of the schools by the 
late rebellion, there is not suflicient retardation 
in that cause to account for the fact, that the 
County Superintendency has, comparatively with 
its earlier success, effected little improvement in 
the system from the end of its second or perhaps 
third term—say from 1860 or 1863. Statistics 
show this,—whether we regard the average at- 
tendance in the schools, advancement in the 
branches taught, or improvement in the teachers’ 
qualifications. The superintendency has been in 
as full operation since that time as before, with 
greater experience on the part of the officers, and 
generally with larger salaries. It will not do, 
then, to attribute the whole or even much of its 
recent failure to sustain itself as fully as it did when 
first established, to this cause. The cause is to be 


sought in itself; the remedy is to be applied to 
tthe office ; there is no hope of relief in any mere 
charge of the times. 
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Like all agencies adapted toa crude and imper- 
fectly developed state of affairs, the remedy ceased 
to be applicable in exact proportion with the pro- 
gress of the cure effected by itself. The prescrip- 
tion indicated by the symptoms of yesterday be- 
comes unsuited to the better symptoms of to- 
day—though no doubt the result of yesterday’s 
treatment ; and thus the skilful physician varies 
his medicines till the cure be effected. So, in re- 
gard to the evils first met by the County Super- 
intendency. They have been so far successfully 
met by it, that a new state of affairs has been 
produced, demanding a higher agency and a 
more skilful treatment. 

The developed defects of the office are mainly 
four, and are to be found,— 

1. In the mode of appointment; 2. In the 
qualifications ; 3. In the unequal distribution of 
the labor; and 4. In want of uniformity of ad- 
ministration. 

1. The appointment of Superintendent by the 
Directors was the proper mode, in the beginning. 
It secured for the office their confidence and sup- 
port; and its early duties were not so high, owing 
to the low condition of the schools, as to be be- 
yond their judgment in making the proper selec- 
tion. But now thingsare changed. The schools 
and the teachers have advanced and are rapidly 
advancing, and the selection of a fit person to 
visit the one and examine the other, requires 
more knowledge and a wider appreciation of the 
wants of the system in the appointing power, 
than Directors usually possess. In addition to 
this, not only is political feeling now often made 
to influenee the choice, but the temptation, on 
the part of the incumbent, to obtain a re-election 
by securing the favor of Directors in the discharge 
of his official duty, is found to be a serious im- 
pediment to independent action. When we add 
the fact that, as at present arranged, there is 
really no official responsibility to higher authority 
on the part of County Superintendents (for who 
hears of formal complaints againt them, or of 
removals for any cause ?) we have a catalogue 
of defects that plainly demand a change in the 
mode of appointment. 

2. As to qualifications, the supplement of April 
9, 1867, so far as discription goes, has cured the 
greater part of the deficiency of the old law in 
this respect,—except in so far as it admits to the 
office any one previously serving as Superinten- 
dent ; the effect of which is to perpetuate incom- 
petency, unless actual complaint be made and 
want of qualification be proved. But the prac- 
tical weakness still continues of permitting the 
selecting body to be the judge of qualification 
in the first instance, and of making the actual 
determination an often inquiry by a different 
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tribunal ; thus throwing on the School Depart- 
ment the disagreeable duty of ignoring the action 
of the Directors ;—a duty which was also en- 
joined by the old law, but, owing to its disagree- 
ablenes and difflculty, scarcely ever productive of 
any useful result. The true remedy is not only 
to set the standard fully as high as the needs of 
the system now and hereafter shall demand, but 
to make the primary appointing power also the 
judge of the qualifications. 

3. A radical defect from the beginning has been 
in the unequal size of the territory and amount 
of labor assisgned to the different officers, owing 
to the very varying sizes of the counties. Of this 
the best test is the number of schools,—varying 
as they do from 50 to 500. No one will dispute 
the truism that a boy ora girlin a county with 
but 50 schools has an equal right to a good school 
and proper professional visitation, as one in the 
largest county in the State, or that the teacher 
of the one needs as thorough examination and 
supervision as of the other ; yet who will say 
that for a salary of $300 the same learning skill 
and expezience may be secured and the same 
amount of service given, as for $2000? 

4. But it is in the absence of uniformity and 
system in official action,—arising out of all grades 
of qualification, ranging from a limited English 
to the highest collegiate education, out of a nearly 
irresponsible discharge of official duly, out of com- 
pliance with loca] influences and prejudices, out of 
want of frequent and regular consultation with 
each other, and out of want of conformity with 
the instructions of a responsible and competent 
official head,—that the main failure of the office 
to meet the needs of the system and the schools, 
is found. It is true, that an annual convention 
takes place for consultation, and, resulting there- 
from, more as suggestions and recommendations 
than as official instructions, the State Superin- 
tendent makes known his opinions and wishes. 
But there is no authority in the law enabling him 
to enforce these; and the result is, the same 
variety of practice in the discharge of local duty, 
after as before the convention. Herein is the 
chief vice of the office ; for, all must see the effect 
of such conflict of action, while it cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied, that if the chief authority were 
enabled to prescribe a course of local administra- 
tion based on the success of the most successful, 
and systematized by the superior authority, every 
portion of the State could soon be brought up to 
equality with the best. 

Now the true remedy for these, and all the 
other short-comings of the office whieh might be 
named, would seem to be :— 

1. The actual elevation of the qualifications 
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future demands of the system ;—placing them: 
so high as to secure the very best professional 
skill and experience. 

2. The districting of the State into a certain 
number of superintendencies of about equal size, 
each affording full employment for the whole time 
of the officer. It is now found that one well qual- 
ified officer can attend to the duties in a county 
of the largest size—say with 500 schools. Hence 
about thirty districts would be sufficient. 


3. An increase of salary, so as to secure the- 
best learning, talent and skill to be had, and ren- 
der the office honorable, and equal to that of the 
chiefs in the other learned professions. This could 
be done, without increased cost to the State, by 
merely reducing the number of officers to less 
than one-half with the same aggregate salary 
now given. 

4. Responsibility to the State Superintendent. 
To effect this the County Superintendents should 
be appointed by him for not less than three 
years, and should also be removable by him, 
either with the consent of the Governor or the 
Senate. This would also secure his own full re- 
sponsibitity to the public. 

5. Their duties should be, as now, that of ex- 
amining teachers, visiting schools, holding Insti- 
tutes and collecting statistics, but in all cases ac- 
cording to rules prescribed by the State Su- 
perintendent. Andin order to enable them to 
visit schools effectively, they should be relieved 
of the formal duty of visiting every school in the 
district once annually. They should confine their 
visits to such as most require their presence, with 
power to dismiss the teacher for cause, and to 
change modes of instruction or discipline when 
necessary ;—the ordinary monthly visitation being 
made and reported, as heretofore recommended, 
by District Secretaries or Superintendents. 

6. They should meet the State Superintendent 
and the Board of Education (if one be established, ) 
for consultation and to receive instructions, at 
least twice a year—and if four times, the better ; 
and in all things they should conform to the rules 
and directions of the State Department. 

A superintendency such as this,—high in quali- 
fication, dependent only on the head of the sys- 
tem and consequently without restraint from 
local interests or feelings, sufficiently compen- 
sated, banded together and harmoniously labor- 
ing in the most beneficent of human efforts, and 
relieved of the useless drudgery which now oc- 
cupies its chief time,—could not but revolutionize 
the educational condition of the State in a few 
years, and link to the Common to all the other 
schools in an indissoluble bond of mental and 


for the office to a point equal to the present and\ moral power. 
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Beprorp: The County Institute convened Oct. 21st, at 
9 a.m. in the Union School house, Bedford, Mr. H. W. 
Fisuer, County Superintendent, President. The exer- 
cises of the sessions were mainly lectures on the common 
school branches, special attention being directed to the 
branches of orthography and penmanship. The following 
rizes were awarded for the least number of words missed 
n five hundred, namely, Miss Jennie Baylor, first prize, 
Miss Nellie Hartley, second and Geo. W. Fletcher, third 
prize. Hon. J. P. Wickersham, addressed the teachers 
upon the late Supplement to the School Law, and also 
n the Science of Teaching. Among the resolutions 
pted previous to adjournment we find the following : 
Resolved, That the teachers who have absented them- 
selves from this Institute without just cause, merit and 
receive our censure. 
The Institute elected the following Committee on 
Teachers’ Certificates: J. M. Reynolds, J. G. Krichbaum, 
J. A. Songster, 8. J. Jordan and Miss M. McCleary. 


Bucks: The annual report of the County Superinten- 
dent, Angi Ramo, Esq., shows the whole number of 
school houses to be 224 of whieh 4 are unfit foruse. There 
are four frame, thirty-two brick, and one hundred and 
eighty-eight stone buildings. Some of these, although 
good and substantial houses, should be moved to more 
elevated grounds, where it would be possible to keep the 
rooms neat and clean. It is to be hoped this will be at- 
tended to in due time. The advantage of having every- 
thing in and about the school room comfortable and in- 
viting, cannot readily be over-estimated. Several new 
houses have been built during the year. At Pottstown a 
neat two-story building has been erected at a cost of over 
$4,000; at Lower Merion another, costing $3,800, at 
Jenkenstown another, in accordance with the most ap- 
proved style of school architecture, with convenient reci- 
tation and ante rooms, at a cost of $7,817. All these new 
buildings are placed upon suitable grounds, and in desira- 
ble localities. The new houses have been supplied with 
new and suitable furniture. Some of them with iron frame 
desks. When it is reported that schools are supplied with 
suitable furniture, it is not meant that directors cannot 
or need not improve npon this pomt. All concerned in 
schools should labor to have the very best appliances. 
This will render the schools so much more attractive 
to the young, as to insure a greater degree of success, 
eyery way considered. There are sixty graded schools. 
All the teachers, with very few exceptions, open and 
close their schools with prayer, or by reading a portion 
of Scripture. Nine districts are not supplied with out-line 
maps. Thirteen districts were supplied during the year 
with Perce’s magnetic globes, and six with astronomical 
charts. Many schools are supplied with primary charts. 
Very few have as yet Webster’s or Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. The number of District Secretaries is increas- 
ing, and the good results of employing these officers is 
beginning to be acknowledged. It is to be hoped that 
every district will soon have its Superintendent. The 
spirit of improvement seems to be on the increase. Direc- 
tors are more exacting in their demands, more careful in 
the selection of teachers, and more urgent in having the 
intent of the law carried into effect. Salaries, however, 
do not as yet correspond with the wages received in other 
kinds of business, nor with the exorbitant prices of the 
necessaries of life. This matter should be more thought- 
fully considered. Then, too, the term, in a number of 
districts, sheuld be lengthened. When once this is com- 
prehended and acted upon, we may look for the full ad- 
vantages of the free school system. There seems to be a 
growing spirit of emulation in the several districts, on the 
part of both directors and teachers, to have their schools 
compare favorably with the best. And the better to ac- 
complish this, directors are purchasing additional appara- 
tus, and making such other improvements as they think 
necessary and proper. The County Superintendent says 
in conclusion: ‘‘It is most tifying to be able to 
report, that more entire satisfaction was rendered by 
the teachers during this, than any former year of my 
Superintendency.” 


CuesTer : The Co. Institute convened Oct. 28, with a 
full attendance, and during the week the able list of lec- 
turers and instructors was on duty as announced in the full 
extract from the circular of the County Superintendent 
given in our Jast issue. The following is the Committee 


on Permanent Certificates, elected as required by law; 
Misses Lizzie Dickey, Mattie Buchanan, Sarah W. Stark- 
weather, Ella A. Whitford and Mr. David W. Harlan. 
The Republican devotes eight solid columns to a very in- 
teresting report of the week’s proceedings. These annual 
meetings in Chester are always attractive to the general 
public as well as to the teachers and they lose none of 
their interest under the present management. 

The annual report of Miss 8. W. STARKWEATHER, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools in West Chester, 
for the year ending the 28th day of June, 1867, shows the 
schools to be in a prosperous condition, and doing quietly, 
steadily and well the work contemplated by the directors 
and teachers. The higher departments have been better 
filled ; greater regularity of attendance has been secured ; 
better order has been maintained ; the standard of scholar- 
ship has been raised, and the general tone of the school# 
elevated. A definite course of study has been determined 
for the High School, and diplomas have been promised 
to all who complete it successfally. Eighty-five volumes 
have been added to the School Library from funds pro- 
cured by an exhibition of tableaux. The whole number 
of pupils enrolled during the year was 938. The Trea- 
surer’s report shows that the receipts were $14,004.70, and 
expenditures $13,787.37 of which $7,736.25 was paid for 
teaching ; $3,055 in debt and interest: $450, for care of ° 
buildings ; $2,549,12 for books, stationery, repairs, furni- 
ture, painting, fuel, insurance, &c. The appendix to the 
report gives a brief but clear statement of the terms, va- 
cations, sessions, and regulations of the schools in regard 
to the admission of pupils, use of books, cases of absence, 
opening in the morning, demerits, etc., and closes with 
the names and organization of the Board of Directors, the 
names of all the teachers, and the positions they fill, the 
catalogue of the pupils of the High School, and the course 
of study. 

A local paper says: The Board of School Directors of 
Pheenixville have nearly completed an addition to their 
school house on the “ north side,’”’? which will give them 
four new and convenient school rooms. They have also 
bought alot adjoining, which will afford the children 
ample play-ground. The entire cost of these improve- 
ments is over $6,000. The people of Phoenixville deserve 
great credit for the interest they have taken in public 
schools for the last ten years. Their school tax is now 
thirteen mills to the dollar. Yet with this heavy tax 
upon them they have purchased a valuable lot on the 
*‘south side’? and propose soon to erect a new house 
suited to their growing wants. There is, of course, some 
complaint about the school tax. We heard of one man 
who complained because his tax was $2.08 this year, 
while it was only $1.75 last year. But when he was 
reminded that it cost the borough $28 per annum to give 
instruction to his four children, himself being taxed but 

2.08, he seemed to take a different view of the matter. 
No money is better invested by any community than 
that which is thus expended. What Phenixville, what 
Chester county, what Pennsylvania, what the United 
States shall be thirty years hence, is being settled to-day 
in our school-rooms, and around our fire-sides, beyond 
remedy or cure. 

CUMBERLAND: The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Teachers’ Institute convened in Shippensburg, November 
4th, and remained in session four and a half days, exelu- 
sive of time allowed for traveling to and from places of 
meeting. The time of the convention was occupied in 
the reading of essays, class drills, lectures, and the dis- 
cussion of subjects relative to the interests of education. 
Professors Jack, of Westmoreland, and Kidd, of Ohio, 
were in attendance the whole term of the meeting and 
contributed largely to the interest of the proceedings. 
Professors Brooks, of Millersville, and Hillman, of Car- 
lisle, were each present one day, and delivered interest- 
ing lectures. Hon. C. R. Coburn, was also present. A 
series of Standard Works on Elocution was awarded to 
the successful members of a prize spelling class. Resolu- 
tions were adopted recommending a series of text-books 
to the directors of the county, and an appeal made to 
raise the salary of the County Superintendent. The feel- 
ing on the part of the citizens, favorable to the cause, was 
manifested ia the crowded state of the hall during every 
session. The attendance of teachers was probably larger 
than on any previous occasion. The meeting was in the 
main harmonious, and one of the most successful yet held 
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tifieates is as follows: Messrs. J. N. Beistle, D. M. C. 
Gring, and A. T. Palm, and Misses Annie G. Blean and 
Jennie F. Givler. 

CLINTON: An interesting sessien of the County Insti- 
tute was held at Lock Haven. A large proportion of the 
teachers of the county were present. Lectures were de- 
livered by Gen. JoHN Frazer, President Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College, Hon. J. P. WickersHaM, Rev. Mr. 
Shinn, Messrs. W. C. Kress and G. O. Deise, Prof. Hage- 
man and others. Clinton is looking up. 


DELAWARE: The Delaware County American says that 
the late session of the Teachers’ Institute was ‘more 
successful, more instructive and better appreciated than 
any that has preeeded it.”? One hundred and six teachers 
were in attendance. Previous to adjourment a lively 

«discussion was had upon the question of removing the 
the next Institute to West Chester, which was first 
passed by a heavy vote and then defeated by a small 
majority. The American remarks that “the discussion 
and the danger of removal in future, should warn our 
school directors that a better attention to their duties, 
and the display of a more liberal spirit in support of our 
Institutes, will enchance the interests of our county, as 
well as promote the cause of education.”’ 

Among the instructors during the sessions of the week 
were Mr. J. W. McCracken, County Superintendent, Mr. 
W. W. Woodruff, Prof. Mark Bailey, Dr. Joseph Parrish 
and Gen. Von Steinwehr. The State Superintendent de- 
livered an address upon the Educational Necessities of 
the Times. In speaking of the old fashioned school 
houses, he thought that Delaware county should retain 
at least one asa relic. ‘* No teacher can teach well who 
lacks tools—there is a want of apparatus in nearly all our 
schools. A well improved play ground is as important 
as a good school house. About one-half of the teachers 
of Delaware county need lectures on the art of teaching. 
A regular and thorough course of instruction is given to 
students in law, medicine and theology—then, why not 
to teachers in the art of teaching? Instructors of youth 
should prepare themselves—should collect a library, and 
must study, if they would educate themselves.”’ 


Erte: The teachers of Erie county held a five days’ 
{nstitute at Waterford, commencing October 21st, the 
County Superintendent, L. T. Fisk, esq., president, and 
Mr. A. M. MARTIN, secretary. Over two hundred were 
present, the attendance being the largest of any Institute 
yet held in the county. Lectures were delivered during 
the week as follows: By Rev. Wm. Grassie, of Edinboro, 
Subject— The Use of the Bible in Common Schools ; Prof. 
J. A. Cooper, of the Edinboro Normal School, Subject— 
Memory ; and Mr. 8. 8. Jack, of Westmoreland, Subject— 
Success. In addition to the lectures, there were present 
as instructors, Prof. 8. R. Thompson, of Edinboro; Prof. 
Cc. R. Waters, of Waterford; Supt. H. D. Persons, of 
Crawford; Mr. H. 8. Jones,of Erie; Mr. W. H. Arm- 
strong, of North East; and Mr. B. H. Fisk, of Girard. 
The proceedings were reported phonographically by the 
Secretary, Mr. A. M. Martin, of Corry, and willbe pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. ; 

Among others, resolutions were adopted commending 
to public favor the Edinboro’ State Normal School and 
Waterford Academy; suggesting to directors the pro- 
priety of a change in the school terms, so as not to have 
their schools in session during the months of July and 
August ; and complimenting the County Superintendent 
upon the good results that have attended his efforts during 
the past year. The following offered by Mr. A. M. Martin, 
were also adopted : 

WHEREAS, Women, as a general rule, have heretofore 
been excluded from Universities, Colleges, and professional 
schools, and thereby deprived of equal advantages with 
the opposite sex in the attainment of the higher degrees 
of mental culture, and, 

Wuereas, Many women, in the face of every discour- 
agement that ridicule and scorn from the so-called 
“sterner sex,’? could offer, have achieved the highest 
positions in arts, literature and the learned professions, 
and, 

Wuereas, Some of the highest institutions of learning, 
yielding to the pressure of advancing truth, have opened 
their doors equally to both sexes, therefore ; 

Be it Resolved, That we earnestly protest against any 
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in the county. The committee elected on permanent cer-. 


step tending to give woman equal privilezes with man in 
intellectual culture as evidence of progress in humanity, 
justice, right, and the attainment of a glorious future of 
universal education. 

Resolved, That the establishment of an Educational 
Department at Washington, is a matter of congratula- 
tion, and that in its chief, Hon. Henry Barnard, we 
recognize an educator eminently qualified for the position 
he occupies. 

Resolved, That the “pouring in’’ process, by which 
teachers over-assist their pupils, and cultivate only the 
**memory of recognition,”’ is an injury to the latter, and 
tends to degrade.the higher memory, that of ‘‘reproduc- 
tion,” and to destroy that most essential element of a 
successful life—self-reliance. 


FRANKLIN: A correspondent sends us the following 
items: ** The County Institute met in the Court House in 
Chambersburg, November lith. The Superintendent, 
aided by an efficient committee, had prepared an excellent 
programme of exercises. The meeting was the largest 
and best ever held in the connty. The teachers came 
out with an earnestness and enthusiam that was credit- 
able and commendable. The exercises, all through the 
meeting were profitable and entertaining, and we doubt 
whether any of the large number of teachers present re- 
turned to their school-room duties without being bene- 
fitted and encouraged. It was truly a ‘ feast of reason 
and flow of soul,’ and one that will long be remembered 
with pleasure and satisfaction. Mr. Jack was present 
during the entire session and contributed much to its sue- 
cess. To Professors Ermentrout, Brooks, Potter and 
Kidd many thanks are also due for valuable assistance 
and instruction. Most of the teachers entered readily 
into the practical exercises and showed a disposition to 
improve in their profession. To the late law, which 
placed in the hands of the Superintendent the means to 
render the Institute efficient, is owing the stimulus re- 
ceived, and if it works as well in other counties as in this 
it must prove a very salutary legislative enactment. A truly 
commendable feature introduced by Superintendent SHOE- 
MAKER, and one worthy of imitation elsewhere, was the 
granting of Professional Certificates in the presence of 
the Institute, to those meriting them ; each aspirant for 
professional ,honors had been required to write a thesis 
and read it before the Institute. Those reaching this 
rank were Messrs. L. W. Detrich, J. C. Detrich, J. deGol- 
ley, J. Shuman and —— Swanger. The Superintendent 
before granting the certificates, made a short but appro- 
priate address, to which a fitting response was made by 
Mr. L. W. Deitrich on behalf of the class. The com- 
mittee on Permanent Certificates was elected on Thurs- 
day, and consists of Messrs. W. H. Hockenberg, J. R. 
Goff, J. Y. Atherton, 8. Galnix, and T. M. Richards. 
Hon. C. R. Copurn, Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools, was present one day, and interested the Insti- 
tute in an hour’s discourse on the origin and working of 
the School Law. 

LANCASTER: The annual session of the County Insti- 
tute, lasting one week, was held in the City of Lancaster, 
convening Noy. 11th, Davip Evans, Esq, presiding offi- 
cer. As usual, the occasion was one of interest, and the 
attendance of teachers large, there being 464 members en- 
rolled nearly all of whom are now engaged in teaching 
in the county. The various exercises of the Institute 
were of a profitable character, the subjects presented by 
the different lecturers,—with one exception, that of elocu- 
tion,—being treated in such manner as to be suggestive 
of thought rather than mere statements of fact. Owing 
to certain improper conduct of the lecturer from Yale, this 
Professor who had been employed in the department 
of elocution, was dismissed on Thursday, and General 
Frazer put on for double duty. He came nobly up to the 
work, dealing some telling blows for the good cause in 
Lancaster county. His lectures on Thursday were, in the 
afternoon, upon “ Water, in the Economy of Nature,” 
and in the evening upon “‘ The Education of the Farmer.” 
On Friday evening he addressed a crowded audience upon 
‘‘The Duty of the Hour.” Etymology was in the hands 
of Prof. 8. 8. Haldeman, a gentleman saturated with his 
subject, but who also seems equally at home on various 
branches of natural science. Anatomy and Physiology 
were treated in conversational lectures by Dr. Saml. 
Keneagy, of Strasburg, with charts, skeleton, prepared 


distinction in education in regard to sex, and hail every. natural specimens, ete. The common school branches 
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so called, were represented on the platform by the teach- 
ers of the county. Prof. C. H. Harding addressed the 
Institute upon “* The Teacher’s Methods of Study in 
Arithmetic.” Prof. J. V. Montgomery, in penmanship. 
Prof. Edw. Brooks, delivered an address upon Popular 
Education. Dr. Tho. H. Burrowes and State Superinten- 
dent, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, addressed the Institute In 
words of advice and encouragement, the latter remarking 
that it was just one year siace he had made the opening 
speech of his educational campaign from the same plat- 
form,—since which time he had been preaching the crusade 
in all parts of the State, and was happy to report a glori- 
ous work in progress throughout the Commonwealth. 

A novel feature of the session was the presentation of 
a fine set of School Mottoes to each teacher in attendance. 
These mottoes were paid for from the funds in the treasury 
of the Institute, and were prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed at the previous session of that body. The 
selection and the stvle in which they were gotten up 
were heartily endorsed by the teachers, as reflecting credit 
= the good taste and judgment of the parties entrusted 

th the matter. They are printed on both sides of the card, 
and are greatly superior to either Bancroft’s or Atwater’s 
School Mottoes. It is probable that the set will be adver- 
tised for sale to parties elsewhere desiring to purchase 
the same, in which case we cordially commend them to 
the notice of the teachers of the State. 

The Committee elected to act in the matter of Perma- 
nent Certificates in accordance with the requirements of 
the late Supplement of the School Law, and comprising 
Messrs. Newpher, Guthrie, Pierce, Shuman and Danner, 
reported the following as their proposed plan of action in 
the premises : 

1. All applicants must come with proper recommenda- 
tions, duly signed. 

2. Must be 21 years of age. 

3. Must pass an examination in the methods of teach- 
ing the subject matter of the several branehes required for 
the Professional Certificate. 

4. Must give satisfactory evidence of having studied 
thoroughly at least two different works on the subject of 
teaching. 

5. Must be active and zealous in the cause of education, 
and attentive to all the agencies reeognized as promoting 
the interests of the profession. 

6. Times of meeting, 1st Saturday in Jamuary, for all 
meee south of Pennsylvania Railroad, and 1st Sat- 
urday in February, for all north of the same. 

Place of meeting in the High School Room in Lancas- 
ter, at 10 A. M. 

Among others the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the proper directors should furnish to 
the schools of their respective districts, at the public ex- 
pense, one copy each’of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
and Lippincott’s Universal Gazetteer. 

Luzerne: We have received the following items: 
** At the call of the County Superintendent, Horace 
ARMSTRONG, Esq., the Teachers’ Institute opened its ses- 
sions, at Wilksbarre, in the new Graded School building, 
October 28th. About 130 teachers in attendance. Prof. 
J. Roney, Principal of the Scranton Graded School, was 
elected President, and Rey. Cuar.es J. Couuins, Princi- 
pa ofthe Wilkesbarre Graded School, Vice President ; 

- H. Campbell and W. P. Traxler Secretaries. De- 
votional services were conducted, at the opening and 
close of each day’s exercises,by reverend gentlemen of the 
several denominations of the place, and music, patriotic or 
religious, enlivened the sessions of the Institute. 

he usual drill exercises engaged the attention of 
teachers, and awakened discussion of important princi- 
Ee. Among these, ‘* Shall each syllable be pronounced 
n spellin ‘*To what extent shall Mental Arithme- 
tic be studied in our Common Schools, and what the es- 
ial benefit?’ ‘* What the office of Phonetic exercises 

n making good readers ?’? Essays were read by Mr. B. 
W. Marcy and Mr. J. Porter; by the former, on ‘‘ The 
Moral Influence of the Teacher ;”’ by the latter, on ‘ The 
Higher Mathematics.” This was very successfully illus- 
trated by “triangulation.’’ The sessions of the Insti- 
tute were rendered interesting and instructive by a beau- 
tifully clear explanation of the Metric System, as also by 
occasional remark, and discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples, by Prof. Edward Brooks, author of the Normal 
Series of Mathematics. His presence was owing to a 
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special invitation by Superintendent Armstrong, and his 
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lecture upon The Cultivation of the Imagination, was 
heard with much favor both by teachers and citizens. 
Added to this pleasure was the special treat to all edu- 
cators laboring at the wheel, in the address of our inde- 
fatigable State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. WickERsHAM, 
upon ‘The Design of our Common School System.” 
The members of the Institute, through the courtesy of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, enjoyed an excur- 
sion up the mountain, and the charms of Wyoming Val- 
ley had in this body of teachers many intelligent and cul- 
tivatedadmirers. It was agrand opportunity for studying 
physical geography in an object lesson. The Institute 
elected as examiners of applicants for Permanent Certifi- 
cates, Messrs. J. Roney, E. W. Rogers, J. Porter, and 
Misses A. Lewis and D. Smith. Among the resolutions 
offered, especial interest was felt in the following: 

Resolved, That we do hereby congratulate the teachers.of 
Scranton city on their being in the employment of an 
appreciative, energetic and kind-hearted Board of School 
Directors, and we commend the liberality of said Board in 
defraying the expenses of their teachers, while attending 
the convention. We also commend their action to the 
favorable notice of the several school boards of the county. 

The Institute, after a session of five days, closed with an 
appropriate expression of interest in all the teachers, by 
the County Superintendent, and of his gratification at the 
attendance of so many. ‘This first session, after neglect 
for so many years, awakened no little interest, and from 
it many happy results may be anticipated throughout the 
country. 

The annual report of Mr. H. Armstrong, County 
Superintendent, shows that some twenty-eight or thirty 
new school houses have been built during the past 
year, some of these for the accommodation of three or 
four schools,—that at Abington, which is spoken of as 
being well arranged for the purpose intended, costing 
$2,000. Twenty-one districts have ordered globes for the 
use of their schools during the past year; four or five 
have supplied astronomical charts; and about three- 
fourths of the schools are furnished with outline maps. 
Opposition to the school law has gradually subsided in 
the county, and a greater interest than heretofore seems 
to be felt by the public generally in the common school 
work. The owners of property in the mining districts 
readily consent to the payment of such taxes as will en- 
able the schools to be kept open during the full term 
allowed by law. In Scranton, the Pawnee Coal Company 
presented to the Board of School Directors two lots valued 
at $1,000, on condition that the Directors should cause to 
be erected thereon a building of specified dimensions for 
school purposes. The systematic order in which the busi- 
ness of the school Board is conducted in Scranton, the 
convenient and well adapted buildings crected for the 
schools, and the efficient corps of teachers employed to 
conduct them, reflect much credit on the Directors of that 
borough. The Messrs. Coxe, of Hazle, have completed a 
building to accommodate two schools, and presented the 
use of it to the Directors of that district for school pur- 
poses. Such acts of liberality are gratifying tothe friends 
of education, and the example worthy of being followed. 

Mr. Armstrong says: ‘‘In many of the districts the 
directors neglect the important duty of visiting the 
schools ; a visitor is an almost unheard of occurrence in 
some of them while in others the duty is faithfully 
performed, and with great benefit tothe schools. In Car- 
bondale city, Scranton, Wilkesbarre and Hazle township, 
the schools are regularly visited by district superinten- 
dents, appointed by the directors. Other districts will 
follow this example during the next year. 

‘‘Many of the applicants for certificates are too young to 
take upon themselves the responsible duties of teachers; pa- 
rents are anxious that their son or daughter should have a 
certificate, and teach school when their time could be more 
profitably employed for a year or two as pupils in the 
school room. The Wyoming Seminary at Kingston, the 
Female Institute and Col. Harvey’s school at Wilkesbarre, 
the Academy at New Columbus, and the Presbyterian 
Institute at Wyoming, are aiding in the work of educa- 
tion. Yet a Normal school in this district is much 
needed. This county includes the largest area of any in 
the State, containing about 14,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, having within its bounds several ranges of moun- 
tains which cause traveling with bad roads to be difficult. 
It is far too large for one Superintendent to do justice to 
the schools,” 
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NorTHAMPTON: We learn from the Bethlehem Times 
that the Executive Committee of the County Institute met 
in the office of the Easton Borough Superintendent, Nov. 
16th, 1866. W.N. Walker in the chair. Members pre- 
sent: W. W. Cottingham, D. E. Shoedler, A. A. Camp- 
bell and A. Transue. On motion, A. Transue was chosen 
Secretary. On motion, it was agreed that Ex-Governor 
Pollock and Profs. J. P. Wickersham, T. C. Porter, J. 
E. Frobisher, Brooks, of the Millersville Normal School, 
and Raub, of the Keystone Normal School, be invited to 
lecture before the Institute; and that Dr. Fickhart, of 
Bethlehem, be invited to deliver the address of welcome. 
On motion, it was agreed that the selection of subjects 
and the appointment of class leaders be left to the County 
Superintendent. The session of the Institute will be held 
in Citizens Hall, Bethlehem, in case the Executive Com- 
mittee can procure it. 


ScHUYLKILL: The six schools of the Borough of Cres- 
sona are now under the superintendence of Mr. 8. P. VAN 
Pe.t. The Board of Directors appreciating the labors of 
this gentleman have recently advanced his salary to $900. 
This is the true policy. A good teacher is worth more 
than the cash salary he is paid, no matter how generous 
that may be. Once secured he should be firmly held at 
almost any cost. It is the teacher that makes the school ; 
and a good school—who shall estimate its value ? 

The educational column of the Pottsville Standard 
changed hands some time since, Mr. Wm. M. Crotuers, 
retiring and being succeeded by Prof. 8. C. Kirk, of 
Tremont. Under the control of the gentlemen first named 
this column gave evidence of life and energy, and from 
the reputation of Prof. K. we do think, it will not lose in- 
terest or cease to exert its beneficial influence upon the 
educational affairs of the county. Let the teachers of 
Schuylkill aid their editors, Profs. Kirk, of the Standard, 
and Passmore, of the Miners Journal, by contributing 
regularly to their respective educational columns. By so 
doing they at the same time contribute to their own im- 
provement and that of the good cause in which all are 
laboring. 
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Snyper: The Normal Class of the Freeburg Academy 
numbered thirty-seven members. The examination passed 
was highly creditable. At the close of the exercises a 
valuable watch was presented by the class to Mr. Wm. 
Moyer, County Superintendent, as a testimonial of their 
regard for him as an instruction, Mr. Mires WEe?TzEL, 
making the presentation speech. A few day’s session 
of the County Teacher’s Instttute will be held at Freeburg, 
commencing December 31st. The County Superintendent 
is making strenuous efforts to insure a successful meeting. 
He appreciates ‘‘ the power of the press.”’ 

Union: A correspondent of the Miflinburg Telegraph, 
says of the schools of the town: ‘‘ They are not supplied 
with the necessary apparatus. Ido net wish to sereen 
our Directors for their remissness of duty. They doubtless 
employ competent workers, but they fail to supply neces- 
sary implements. As well expect a mason to erect a first- 
rate wall without a trowel, as ateacher to maintain a 
first-rate school without charts, globes, and other essen- 
tial apparatus.’’ Truth! 

WESTMORELAND: At a meeting of the Teacher’s Insti- 
tute of Bell Township, Westmoreland Co., Pa., Oct. 19th, 
1867, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, God in his Providence has removed from 
our number our beloved fellow teacher Miss Mary E. 
CALLEN, therefore 

Resolved, That in this sad bereavement the profession 
has lost a zealous advocate, and we, as an Institute, one 
of our brightest ornaments. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathies to 
the bereaved family whose home circle has once more 
been invaded by that destroyer, ‘“‘ whose shafts none may 
repel,”? and would direct them for consolation to that 
Friend who was Mary’s early choice and portion. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the family of the deceased, and to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, for publication. 

Maaere 8. WALKINSHAW; 

MARY SPALDING, 

Joun C. BLEAKNEY, 
Committee. 
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New York: The State has just given Buffalo the power 
to build a Normal School within its county, and has ap- 
propriated the sum of $12,000 annually for an unlimited 
period towards its support. On the 1st of last November, 
the Board of Supervisors voted $45,000 for the erection of 
necessary buildings upon land donated by Jos. Ketchum, 
Esq. Provision has also been made for founding four ad- 
ditional Normal Schools—at Fredonia, Brockport, Cort- 
landville and Potsdam—the citizens or local authorities 
of each of these places having contributed about $70,000 in 
aid of the projected institutions. By an act of the last 
Legislature the common schools of the State have been 
made free, (the act taking effect, October 1st, 1867,) and 
the means of education are thus placed within the reach 
ofall. No more rate bills! 

There are over two hundred and fifty public schools in 
the city of New York. Over two thousand teachers are 
employed, and the total attendance last year was about 
227,000. The expenses of the public schools for the year 
1866 was $2,420,883.86, while the estimated cost for the 
current year is $3,000,000. Some of the ward buildings 
of the Metropolis, if we may judge from a long descrip- 
tive article which recently appeared in the New York 
Tribune, are sadly in need of ** reconstruction ;”’ certain 
paragraphs in the article referred io, relating to sunlight 
and ventilation, reminding us of Calcutta and the old 
story of English soldiers on one occasion forced to 
occupy a4 certain poorly ventilated apartment. 


New Jersey: The State Normal School opened with a 
larger number than has ever before been in attendance of 
one time. There are 136 pupils in the Normal department, 
144 in the boys’ department of the Model School, and 193 
in the young ladies’ department, total 478. The Farnam 
Preparatory school, at Beverly, likewise opens with about 


50 per cent. above its usual attendance at this season of the 
year, having 181. The prospects are that the Beverly 
school this term will reach 200, and the Trenton school 
go considerably above 500. In view of an expected in- 
crease in the number of boarding pupils, the trustees, 
during the vacation, fitted up for this purpose the large 
double building adjoining the former boarding house, but 
both buildings are completely filled, and are unable to ac- 
commodate all who are applying. There are 126 young 
ladies now boarding at the hall. The average age of the 
class admitted to the Normal School is nearly 19.—State 
Gazette. 

Wisconsin : The apportionment of the income of the 
school fund now ready to be made to each town in the 
State will amount to forty-seven cents per scholar, ag- 
gregating nearly $166,000. This amount is ten cents per 
scholar more than last year. Prof. PauL A. CHADBOURNE, 
late President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
has accepted the appointment of President of the State 
University. He proposes to reorganize the Faculty, the 
present members of which haye been notified that their 
places will be vacant at the end of the year. 

After the lapse of sometime Wisconsin again has a 
school journal, entitled the Wisconsin School Monthly, 
and a most promising one too. In fact we have not seen 
a better first number than the one now before us. It is 
published at Milwaukee and edited by the Principal of 
the public schools or that city. The articles are of a high 
order of merit and the list of them, though brief, shows 
that the Editors understand the work before them and are 
taking it up methodically. -The subjects are The Philo- 
sophical System of Education ; Natural History,—being 
a plan for its study in the schools; Early History of Ed- 
ucation in Wisconsin ; Proceedings of the 15th annual 
séssion of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, held last 
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July; Proceedings of a State Convention of County and 
City Superintendents, held also in July; Editorial De- 
ake a or rather an announcement of the origin of the 

onthly ang the proposed mode of conducting it, and 
News Items, Notes of Books and Reports of Schools, &c. 

The Monthly is of the usual form and size, well printed 
and good paper, and the price to single subscriflers, $1.50; 
but clubs of ten or more can have it for $1.00 each, pay- 
able in all cases in advance. Subscription letters to be 
addressed to “ Secretary, Teachers’ Association, 278 Plea- 
sant Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


Kansas: School houses are going up in all parts of this 
growing State. At Fort Scott a building for public school 
papas is to be erected at a cost of $20,000; at Hum- 
boldt there is a building almost completed, cost $6,000 ; 
at Iola another under way, cost $5,000; at Leavenworth 
the foundation of a High School building has been laid, 
which is to be 70 by 90 feet and three stories high; at 
Marysville, a fine building, two stories high, 35 by 54 feet, 
of white magnesian limestone ; at Mound City, another 
of similiar size and equal cost ; at Olanthe, a town that 
was settled in 1857 and that was sacked during the war, 
a building is to be erected at a cost of $10,000 ; at Ottawa 
another fine edifice ; at Paola, another costing $14,000 ; 
and so on of other towns in the Central State. These 
items we o- from a single number of the Kansas 
Journal. An addition of $30,000 has been made to the 
permanent school fund of the State. The State Normal 
School and Agricultural College are both represented as 
in a flourishing condition. 


Minnesota: The Minnesota Teacher edited by Wm. W. 
Payne, Matourville, Minnesota, is upon ourtable. Prof. 
Wm. A. Phelps is editor of the Normal, and W. O. Hickey 
of the Scientific department. We gladly welcome it to 
our exchaige list. Subscription price, $1.50 per annum. 

The State Teachers’ Association was held at St. 
Paul, August 27th, 28thand 29th. Prof. W. F. Puerrs of 
Winona, is President. From the Teacher we learn that 
there are 20 teachers employed at St. Paul. The principal 
of the high school receives $1,100 salary; the male pria- 
cipals of Grammar Schools receive $1,000; the female 
teachers receive from $275 to $500. At Minneapolis the 
superintendent receives $3,000; principal high school 
$1,300 ; teacher of Music $1,000; female teachers from 
$350 to $1,000. Teachers employed 22. At Winona there 
are 14 teachers employed ; the principal of High School re- 
ceives $1,150 salary.— Wis. Teacher. 

MAINE: The Maine Normal is regularly received and bids 
fair to become one of our best exchanges. The Editor 
Prof. Gzo. M. GaGE, says: *‘ Our courage was never so 
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good as to-day and we have substantial reasons for ‘ taking 
heart’.”? From the July No. we takethe following inter- 
esting description of a new Grammar Scheol recently er- 
rected in Portland : 

**The most prominent building in our city, not even 
excepting the City Hail, is the new school-house on Con- 
gress, at the head of India street. Standing on an emi- 
nence it is seen to advantage from the harbor and the 
surrounding country. It is a noble structure, and does 
great credit to our city. It is 153 feet in length, 57 in 
breadth, four stories high, with French roof, and built of 
brick, trimmed with the cream-colored Canada brick, 
which gives a neat finish. The principal tower is 75 feet 
high. The three stories intended for school rooms are 15 
feet clear ; the fourth story is designed for a gymnasium. 

** The interior of the passe is constructed on a new 
plan and marks the introduction of a new arrangement 
of our schools. It is intended to accommodate six of our 
present schools, which will here be placed under one 
management, a Principal with twenty-four assistant 
teachers. To facilitate this arrangement, each story is 
divided into two large square rooms, each of which is 
snb-divided by glass partitions into four rooms. These 
glass partitions are so constructed, that the lower part can 
be raised, and all the four rooms thrown into one for gen- 
eral exercises, while when they are lowered they serve to 
divide the whole school-room into four recitation rooms. 
The space of separate recitation reoms is thus saved. The 
two lower stories will be devoted to the four primary de- 
partments, and the third story to the two grammar 
schools. The building is intended to accommodate thirteen 
hundred scholars. Some objection has been made to bring- 
ing so many children together in one building, but there 
are advantages connected with placing the schools under 
one management, which in the minds of the School Com- 
mittee outweigh this objection. The inside finish is of 
black ash and the original color of the wood. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is $100,000. It is now finished 
on the outside, and will soon be ready for occupancy. 
It is the most costly school-house in the State, and proba- 
bly is not excelled by any in New England. 

CALIFORNIA: San Francisco pays the highest salaries 
given to female teachers in any public schools in the 
world. The salary of the female assistant in the State 
Normal School is $1,300 a year, a salary exceeded by only 
three or four positions in the United States. St. Louis 
pays the female principal of the City Normal School 
$2,000 a year; but that isin currency, while California 
salaries are gold. A dozen female teachers in San Fran- 
ciseo are paid $1,200 a year, and a score receive $1,000 a 
year. 
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A FourTEEN WESKS’ CoursE IN CuEMisTRY: By J. Dor- 
man Steele, A. M., Principal of Elmira Free Academy. 
Small 12mo. 264 pages. A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 
Many little books, prepared to give a smattering of the 

Sciences, are little worth ; but here is one which we like. 

It is for the use of those who have only time, during their 

ordinary school-life, to gain a general but practical knowl- 

edge of the nature and uses of Chemistry, without any 
opportunity for studying the science thoroughly. Yet, 
with great good sense and from true motives of philoso- 
phical policy, the author does not attempt to degrade the 
science by dropping its proper nomenclature, or so sim- 
plifying ft as to make the knowledge acquired from his 
work of no. use to the student, should he pursue the study 
to its full extent. The happy mean is hit, of teaching 
the elements of chemistry in their practical uses, but, at 
the same time, of doing so scientifically. We have seen 


no school manual of Chemistry to compare with it, in 
this respect; and we can well conceive how many a 
teacher will find himself aided by the work, and many a 
pupil derive from it an amount of knowledge not to be 
gotten from the exhaustive treatises so often used, to the 
bewilderment of the general student and to that low esti- 
mate of this useful study thereby engendered in the 
schools. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE: 
With Exercises, Readings, Conversations, Paradigms 
and a Vecabulary. By James H. Norman, A. M. 


Librarian at Drew Theological Seminary. 12mo. 222 
pages. A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1867. 


So far as we haye had time to examine this unpretend- 
ing little book, we find it not only to be as the author 
promises in his preface, one to meet the ** wants of begin- 
ners,”’ but to contain all that such a work should. It is 
freed from those unnecessary details and abstruse dis- 
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quisitions on the language, for which the beginner has 
neither time nor occasion. Hence it must attract by its 
brevity, while it satisfies by its fullness on all essential 
points. The exercises for Reading and Translation are 
numerous, progressive and well prepared, and the Voca- 
bulary is sufficient to prevent that resort to the dictionary, 
for which the mere beginner is not yet prepared ;—the 
vocabulary being, as it should, both German and English 
and English and German. The Paradigms, or etymological 
changes of the Nouns and Verbs, are also very full and 
satisfactory, and well be found useful in surmounting the 
inflections of the language. 

EnGLisH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : 
On the plan of the author’s ‘Compendium of English 
Literature,’’ and supplementary to it. Designed for 
Colleges and advanced classes in schools, as well as for 
private reading. By Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL. D. 


A new edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. Large 
12mo. 798 pages. J. A. Bancroft & Co., Phila. 1867. 


In this edition, the author has remodeled and enlarged 
his work of the same title, published in 1852. Amongst 


‘the changes a noticeable one is the exclusion of most of 


the pieces on slavery, which gave much offence to a large 
class of readers of the original work, and the substitution 
of others more generally acceptable. And, in selecting 
the new matter, the author has been very happy in pre- 
senting pieces well calculated to exhibit the literary pro- 
gress of the fifteen years elapsed since the appearance of 
the first edition. The very full list of the noted writers of 
our century will be found to be a valuable feature, accom- 
panied as it is with short notices of their chief works; 
though some may differ from the author as to his arbi- 
trary arrangement of them into several classes, according 
to his own estimate of their literary worth and standing. 

On the whole, the work is a good one and well calculated 

not only to afford a fair knowledge of the English Litera- 

ture of the century, but much choice and valuable reading 
matter. 

MANUAL OF PuysiIcaL Exercises: Comprising Gymnas- 
tics, Calisthenics, Rowing, Sailing, Skating, Swimming, 
Fencing, Sparring, and Sanitary Suggestions. By Wm. 
Wood, instructor in Physical Education. With one 


hundred and twenty-five illustrations. 12mo. 316 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 1867. $1.50. 


Here is really a good book and one for the times. Its 
title tells what it is, and its perusal shows that the author, 
without any pretension to learning beyond his own 
calling, is master of his craft, and able to explain it both 
clearly and briefly. We shall be much mistaken as weil 
as disappointed, if the boys do not largely patronize this 
work, not only to their improvement in the various exer- 
cises and games of which it treats, but to the great advan- 
tage of their health, physical development and deport- 
ment. 

Astronomy: Being Part 3rd of the Cambridge course of 

Elementary Physics. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet, 


teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. 
308 pages. Crosby & Ainsworth, Boston. 1867. 


In the June number, 1867, of this Journal, we spoke 
approvingly of the first part (on Chemistry) of this prom- 
ising series ; and now we feel authorized to say that this 
book on Astronomy is worthy of the series. We especially 
like the portion of it which treats of the physical fea- 
tures of the heavenly bodies. Here, the authors give, in 
a very fulland satisfactory manner, all that the far-reach- 
ing observations and calculations of modern science have 
ascertained as to the surface and condition of the Sun, 
the Planets and their satellites, the fixed stars, Comets, 
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&e. Teachers will find the work sufficiently full for all 
the purposes of instruction in the branches of the sub- 
ject treated of, and we believe perfectly reliable in its 
scientific statements. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: A Book for Begin- 


ners. By the same authors as foregoing. 12mo. 127 
pages. Same publishers. 


‘This is designed as a first book in Physics, for Gram- 
mar and District Schools. The work consists of three 
sections: The first treating of Pressure; the second of 
Motion ; and the third Machines and sources of mechan- 
ical power.”? The subject is well handled under this 
orderly arrangement and the illustrations are numerous. 
It is a good book. 


WHITALL’S PLANISPHERE : More of the Stars and Planets 
seen on a clear sky, can be taughtin three hours with the 
Movable Planisphere than the writer learned during the 
first fifteen years of private study. It is to Astronomy 
what a map is to Geography: A Dictionary of the Starry 
Heavens. Send atwo cent postage stamp and receive by re- 
turn mail, Everybody’s Astronomy and Almanac for 1868, 
from Henry Whitall, 512 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lirs ILLUSTRATED: De- 

voted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Phy- 

schology, Physiognomy, Education, Art, Literature, with 
measures to Reform, Elevate and Improve Mankind, 


Physically, Mentally and Spiritually. Monthly at $3 
a yearin advance. &. R. Wells. New York. 


See advertisement in this No. for full particulars as to 
this periodical and other works by the same publisher. 

We have never been a believer in Phrenology. It is 
true that observation has led to the belief that a full, well 
formed front part of the head indicates strength of intel- 
lect, a large back part great animal or driving power, and 
a well formed middle portion seems connected in some 
way with those moral sentiments which control both and 
make them safe and effective. Beyond this and proceed- 
ing into details and particular faculties, represented by 
their respective organs, lles the special province of phren- 
ology. No one who desires to explore that debatable 
ground can have a better guide than Wells and his ya- 
rious works. He is at the head of the class. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING BooKS—NeEw SERIES: With 

Teacher’s Guide. Cyrus G. Cooke. Boston. 1868. 

In the July No. of this volume, the original series of 
this work was noticed. We are now in receipt of No. 1 
of the New Series, and of the Teacher’s Guide in separate 
form. Both are an improvement on what was already 
good. It is the design of the author not only to revise in 
the same way the original set of six works, but to add 
six others, comprising Animals, Landscapes, &c. The 
retail price will be 45 cents per copy—the Guide, 25 cents. 
Letrers FROM Europe: By John W. Forney, Secretary 

of the Senate of the United States, and Proprietor and 

Editor of the *‘ Philadelphia Press’? and ** Washington 

Chronical. With a portrait of the author and a com- 

plete alphabetical index. 12mo. 406 pages. T. B. 

Peterson & Brothers. Philadelphia. 1867. Price $2, 

and sent free of postage on receipt of that sum by the 

Publishers. 2 

Of course we read these lively, interesting and instruc- 
tive letters, as they appeared in the Press; but now, after 
examining them as a whole, we really are surprised at 
their freshness, completeness and ability, and can scarcely 
comprehend how the writer found time, during such a 
rapid and extensive tour and amidst the novelty of so 
many events and characters, to produce them. Hismind 
must have been well stored with sound knowledge, pre, 
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viously laid in, of the places and men and nations visited, 
to enable him to speak so well and pertinently of all. 
What we most admire in the work is its true American 
tone ;—independent and spirited, without being, as is too 
often the case, either ridiculously blustering on the one 
hand, or over-dignified on the other. The author has 
done well to mass his work in this form, for preservation, 
before his fellow citizens. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, &C. &C., OF LYMAN 
Bezcuer, D. D. Edited by Charles Beecher. With 


Illustrations. Large 12mo. Vol. 1. 563 and Vol 2. 587 
pages. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1867. $5.00. 


After reading this full, pleasant and instructive work, 
no one will, we think, hesitate to say that thereby no 
more than justice has been done, by his descendants, to 
one of the ablest and most remarkable men of his era. 
Neither will any one longer wonder that such an ances- 
tor should be so well sustained, as to reputation for 
ability, by his descendants. Numerous, widely scattered 
and generally in positions of distinction, as they are, it is 
difficult to say which reflects greater credit on the other— 
the father or progeny. Certain it is, however, that the 
latter have honored themselves and their family and 
benefitted the public, by the preparation and publication of 
one of the pleasantest and most interesting biographies in 
a long time issued from the press ; and we would advise 
every one who can obtain it to enjoy the pleasure of its 
perusal. The book will take and keep its place in all 
good libraries, not only on account of its value as a per- 
sonal history, but from its close connection with the 
eyents and the men of the period when its subject lived. 
Tae Earty Years or His Royat Hiouness THE PRINCE 

Consort: Compiled under the direction of her Majesty 


the Queen, ~ Lieut. General the Hon. C. Gray. 12mo. 
871 pages. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1867. $2. 


Since the time of Frederick the Great of Prussia, we do 
not now think of any Royal Authors, till the present 
ruler of France and the Queen of England ventured to enter 
the field of literature. Amongst the signs of the times, 
indicative of an increased appreciation ot learning, this 
is not the least ; and therefore the literary adventures of 
their majesties should be received with favor. The work 
before us, however, has sufficient merit to cause it to be 
read with pleasure and that degree of profit, if such it be, 
which arises from a pretty plain view of the domestic 
life and feelings of the Royal and noble personages who 
figure in its pages. It brings down the account of its 
subject only to the year 1841, when the Princess Royal, the 
eldest child of the royal pair, and now, we believe, 
in Prussia, was born. Other volumes are to be prepared 
under the same direction, and completing the biography 
of the Prince. But this one will prove, perhaps, the most 
interesting, as it shows its subject in a very natural and 
pleasant domestic light, and before he became, from his 
position, connected with public affairs, even to the 
moderate extent he ever proceeded in that direction. He 
seems to have been akind and amiable man, of great 
prudence in his difficult position ; and hence his loss, so 
much and so long deplored by his wife, was also a public 
disaster. 

Bieak House: By Charles Dickens. One of the “ Dia- 
mond Series’’ of the works of this popular anthor, now 


in course of publication by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
of Boston. 


This is perhaps one of the most romantic of Dickens’s 
domestic novels,—if we may use the phrase. There is 
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more of the home feeling and of quiet home scenes in it 
than any other we have read, and less of that harrowing 
description of the misery of poverty. Still, the main pur- 
pose of the book—the presentation of the evils of Chan- 
cery and its delays,—is fearfully worked out in the fate of 
several of the prominent characters. But, amidst all, the 
goodness and gentleness and tact of Esther Summerson 
pervade the story, relieving its darkest passages, and 
finally bringing good out of evil, even to the victims of 
that monstrous perversion of the benign intention of the 

English system of jurisprudence. 

LittLe Dorrit. Another of the Diamond Series of Dick- 
ens, by the same publishers. 

Bleak House exposes the wrongs and delays of the 
Chancery System. This has for its chief scene the old 
Marshalsea or Debtors’ prison in London, and for charac- 
ters the unfortunate inmates and those interested in and 
connected with its miseries. Little Dorrit is the child, 
born in the prison, of a husband whose many years of 
useless incarceration was a tribute to the barbarism of an 
age not long past, even in our own land. The two tales 
are known to have had much influence in disseminating 
a more humane, not to say Christian sentiment, in refer- 
ence to delay in the administration of justice under the 
abused name of Equity, and to keeping the body of the 
unfortunate debtor in unproductive idleness to gratify the 
disappointment of the creditor. In this point of view, 
each has a use and a moral far above those of the ordinary 
novel. 

Here a word may be added as to this and similar edi_ 
tions of works of fiction. It has been objected that they 
are too small in size and consequently in type, for a fixed 
place in the library and for comfortable reading. But it 
strikes us that there are good reasons for reducing these 
light works in size, and for having them in portable form. 
It is true that works on the sciences, grave histories, 
learned treatises and all others kept for reference and use 
in the library, should be of larger size and type, and gotten 
up with more elaboration. But books are now so numer- 
ous, that if all the light literature of the day; were to be 
printed in the larger and more imposing form contended 
for, it would not only occupy an undue space in an ordinary 
library, but be unsuited for that “ carry-about”’? and 
**Jend-about” use to which it is mainly devoted. Hence 
it is that we like to see those small, handsome and uni- 
form editions of the standard novelists and poets, which 
enable every one not only to obtain them for little money 
but to keep them in small space. We have seen it some- 
where stated that Messrs. Ticknor & Fields are issuing 
an uniform edition of Scott’s Novels, though we have not 
seen any of the numbers. If they are of the ‘* Diafhond 
size,” it is a good thing, and will enable many to possess 
the works who could not or would not own them, if each 
novel were in two or three large volumes. In fact we 
would like to see all our standard works of fiction thus 
compressed and cheapened within the reach of general 
acquisition and use. 

On THE WinG; A Sunny-Hour story. By Mrs. Nellie 
Hyster, author of the Sunny-Hour Series. Illustrated 
by White. 18mo. 240 pages. Dufficld Ashmead. 
Philadelphia. 1867. 

This is an account of a trip, by several of the persons 
described in former stories of this series, away round by 
the northern portion of the United States and Canada and 
then down to New Orleans; with various exciting but 
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well given incidents,—the interest growing easily and 
naturally from the beginning and being well sustained to 
the end. The places passed through are accurately des- 
cribed, and the individuality of the characters properly 
discriminated. Being one of the very few books of its 
class which is of Pennsylvania production, we are free to 
say it is a credit to the author, in the pleasing line she has 
selected. We can commend it to our young friends and 
to those who are to provide for them instruction with 
amusement. 
Tue Farry Book: The best popular stories selected and 
rendered anew. By the author of “ John Halifax, gen- 


tleman.”? 12mo. 479 pages. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1867. $1.50. 


Since the young folk will read about the fairies and the 
old people tell fairy stories, it is desirable to have the best, 
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(which are the oldest and most frequently repeated,) told 
in good language and stripped, as far as it can be done, of 
all morally objectionable matter. Amongst the writers of 
the present time, we know of no one better calculated to 
edit such a work, than the author of the delightful novel 
named in the title. The reader will here find his old ac- 
quaintances ‘* Hop-o’my-Thumb,”’ *‘ Cinderella,”’ “Beauty 
and the Beast,”’ «« Jack the Giant Killer,”’ “*‘ Tom Thumb,” 
** Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “ Little Red Riding-hood,” 
** Puss in Boots,’? ‘* The White Cat,” ‘* Prince Cherry,” 
“The Yellow Dwarf,’ &c., &c. With good taste the 
book omits all pictures except a Frontispiece; for what 
artist is capable of representing naturally and as they are, 
either fairy land or its people? Better not caricature the 
gentle race, but leave the picture to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. } HARRISBURG, Dec., 1867. 


Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 
Catalogue of Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. * 
Catalogue of the Dayton Union Male and Female Aca- 
demy, Dayton, Armstrong county, Pa. 
Circular of Cappahosic Academy, near Gloucester C. H., 
Virginia. 
Addresses at the laying of the corner stone of Stevens 
Hall, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Catalogue of Optical and Philosophical Instruments, 
William Y. McAllister, 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Institutes. 
Lehigh,........December 2d, Allentown. 
Beaver,...+..+- 66 9th, Beaver. 
SUMIBER, cco. “és 9th, Mifflintown. 
Lycoming,..... “6 9th, Jersey Shore. 
Dauphin,..... ; s 9th, Harrisburg. 
Monroe,..... oa “6 10th, Stroudsburg. 
Blair, 21.0600 “ 16th, Holidaysburg. 
Huntingdon,... 66 16th, Huntingdon. 
Washington,... “ 23d, Washington. 
Northampton,.. es 23d, Easton. 
Centre, .....+. i 23d, Millheim, 
is Seer e 23d, Bloomfield. 
Somerset,..... és 23d, Somerset. 
Montour,...... $6 23d, Danville. 
Forest, ... 2. +0. 66 24th, Tionesta. 
Fayette, ......- 66 24th, New Salem. 
Greene, ...++++- ” Bist, Waynesburg. 
Snyder,...... os 6# 3lst, Freeburg. 

Mr. JACK’s APPOINTMENTS. 
Lehigh,......- County, December 2d. 
Juniata, ...ccce ts $6 9th. 
Blair,.......- ° “ 6¢ 16th. 
Fayette,.....+- sc 66 23d. 
Greene,. .. «+. sé 66 Bist. 
Susquehanna,. ss January, 6th. 





The Institute Campaign. 
Never before in the history of Pennsylvania was there 
so much stir among the teachers, and the friends of edu- 
cation. It seems like the Horace Mann campaign in 


Massachusetts. The Institutes now being held in all 
parts of the State are as a general thing by far the largest 
and most enthusiastic ever held in the State. At notime 
before did the whole number of teachers attending the 
Institutes of a single year, as reported by the County Su- 
perintendents, reach four thousand, probably the number 
of actual teachers never exceeded three thousand, while 
the prospect now is that this year it willreach ten thousand. 
The attendance of the public is believed to have increased 
in an equal ratio. Waynecounty with 195 schools makes 
a return of 149 actual teachers in attendance; Bedford 
with 181 schools, of 94; Lawrence with 141 schools, of 
68; Westmoreland with 292 schools, of 241; Bradford 
with 363 schools, of 335; Bucks with 247 schools, of 
195; Cumberland with 210 schools, of 200; Chester had 
more teachers present than there are schools in that 
county, and the same is true of Delaware, Luzerne, 
Venango, Erie, Montgomery ; Franklin and Clinton are 
known to have done well; and Lancaster, with her 490 
schools leads the column as far as numbers are concerned 
with the magnificent ‘turn out’’ of 464 teachers. 

The School Directors seem to take more interest in the 
Institutes than heretofore and large numbers are every- 
where found in attendance at them, not for one day only, 
but for several days or the whole time. As a general 
thing in most counties they grant the teachers the privi- 
lege of attending the Institutes without making any de- 
duction from their salaries. In this they act wisely for 
the interest of their districts. Here and there boards of 
directors even treat their teachers more liberally than 
simply to grant them the time. In the city of Scranton, 
for example, the board not only gave the teachers the 
time, but paid their fare on the rail-road, and their board 
at Wilkesbarre while the Institute was in session. At 
Lock Haven, the citizens raised a fund by subscription to 
pay the teachers’ board, one gentleman subscribing the 
sum of $30. 

The Institutes seem this year to attract gentlemen be- 
longing to other professions to an unusual extent. Lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, editors_attend them in large num- 
bers, and many times take an active part in the proceed- 
ings. Judging from appearances, these Institutes are 
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destined to become the annual literary fairs of our 
counties. It is well, for who is so fit to lead in the march 
of mind as the teacher ? 


Pennsylvania 





Permanent Certificates. 

Teachers applying for Permanent Certificates should 
always send their Professional Certificates with their ap- 
plications ; otherwise, the Permanent Certificates cannot 
be filled up with the names of the branches which are to 
be inserted in them. 

Once more, those who have authority in recommending 
candidates for these certificates are advised tobe cautious. 
The law promises great things for the teachers’ profes- 
sion, but it needs to be administered with circumspection. 





Correction. 

In the table of statistics, published in the September 
number of the Journal, the number of schools visited in 
Northampton county is given as 240, instead of 297, as it 
should have been. This mistake was made at the De- 
partment in copying the monthly report for February. 


To the School Directors of Cities and 
Boroughs containing more than ten 
thousand inhabitants : 


Your attention is specially called to an act of the Légis- 
lature passed last winter in reference to electing City and 
Borough Superintendents of schools. 

The act reads as follows : 


Section 7. She School Directors of any city or borough 
in this Commonwealth, having a population of over ten 
thousand inhabitants, may on the first Tuesday of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine and every third 
year thereafter elect viva voce by a majority of the whole 
number of directors present, one person of literary and sci- 
entific acquirements, and skill and experience in the art 
of teaching, as City or Borough Superintendent, for the 
three succeeding school years, and the said school di- 
rectors shall determine the amount of compensation for 
said City or Borough Superintendent, which compensa- 
tion shall be paid by the same officers as pay the salaries 
of teachers, in such school district and in the same man- 
ner as such salaries are now paid: Jrovided, That noth- 
ing in this act shall prevent the directors of any city or 
borough from electing a Superintendent to serve from the 
time of election until the commencement of the school 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, from 
filling a vacancy, should any occur, for the unexpired 
term ot said office, nor from increasing the salary of a Su- 
perintendent at any time. Provided also, That the presi- 
dent of the board of directors or controllers of any city or 
borough in this Commonwealth shall at any time after 
the passage of this act, if sorequested in writing by seven 
directors or controllers, call a convention, giving at least 
five days notice thereof, of all the directors of said city or 
borough, to determine whether they will elect a City or 
Borough Superintendent, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act, andif atsuch meeting it shall be decided 
to hold such an election, the said directors shall again 
conyene at the time appointed by this section of this act, 
or at any other time, in accordance with its provisions, 
and at a place fixed upon by themselves, when they shall 
proceed to carry their determination into effect in the 
same manner as is done by conventions held for the elec- 
tion of County Superintendents ; and all subsequent con- 
ventions for carrying into effect the purposes of this act, 
shall be called in the same manner by said president of 
the board ofdirectors or controllers of such city or borough. 

Section 8. That it shall be the duty of the president 
and secretary of the meeting of the directors of any city 
or borough, at which a City or Borough Superintendent 
has been elected, to certify to the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools the name and address of the person elected 
City or Borough Superintendent, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act, and those of all other candidates who 
received votes, together with the amount of compensa- 
tion fixed upon by said directors; upon the receipt of 
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such certificate, if no valid objection be received within 
thirty days, the Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
proceed with the like power and in like manner as he is 
now required to do where objections are made against 
issuing commissions to persons claiming to be elected 
County Superintendent. 

Section 9. That from and after the appointment of a 
City or Borough Superintendent in any city or borough 
in this Commonwealth, and the proper notification of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools of the fact, such 
city or borough shall not be subject to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the County Superintendent of the county 
in which such city or borough is located, except that in 
the matter of holding the Annual Teachers’ Institutes as 
provided by sections second, third, fourth and fifth of 
this act, in which the City or Borough Superintendent 
shall cooperate, and the quota of the annual State appro- 
priation to said city or borough shall not be diminished 
by reason of any contribution to the salaries of County 
Superintendents, nor shall the directors of such city or 
borough vote at any election for County Superintendent. 

Section 10, It shall be the duty of all City or Borough 
Superintendents to take a similar oath or affirmation to 
that now required of County Superintendents, to perform 
within the limits of theirseveral jurisdictions all the duties 
now enjoined by law upon County Superintendents, and 
to discharge such other duties as the by-laws, rules and 
regulations of the respective boards of directors may re- 
quire; and it shall be their further duty in addition to an 
annual report to report monthly to the Department of 
Common Schools such facts relating to their work and 
the condition of the schools under their charge as may be 
required by the Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
to attend meetings of Superintendents called by said Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. 


Several reasons may be mentioned why this act should 
be 8nforeed in cities and boroughs containing the requi- 
site number of inhabitants. These reasons are— 


1. The necessity of careful school supervision in cities and 
large towns. A system of graded schools is a very com- 
plicated kind of organization. It requires professional 
knowledge of a high order to fix judiciously the number of 
grades of which such a system should consist, the conrsés 
of study proper for each grade, and the relations among 
the several grades which should bind the whole together. 
The admission of new pupils into the schools, the exam- 
inations which should frequently take place in them, and 
the transfers from one grade to another which must be 
made from time to time, are matters requiring, when well 
done, much time and attention. The value ofa constant, 
close and thorough inspection of the working of a system 
of schools is not less than the value of a similar inspec- 
tion of the condition of banks, rail-roads, or large manu- 
facturing establishments. Such complicated kinds of 
business must be attentively watched or immense losses 
will be incurred. A system of schools is not like a piece of 
machinery that can be set in motion and then need no 
attention till it stops. The teacher of aschool might just 
as wisely set his pupils to reciting their lessons, and then 
absent himself for the day, as for boards of directors to 
appoint their teachers, and then leave them with no one 
to supervise their work, or none except committees whose 
hurried, irregular, and non-professional visits are oftimes 
productive of little good. Besides, a competent Superin- 
tendent can save much loss to a city or large town by 
looking after its school property, its houses, grounds, 
furniture, apparatus. He can secure unity in the work- 
ing of the system, and infuse life and vigor into all its 
parts. Indeed, it is not claiming more than both the 
nature and the facts of the case warrant to say that with- 
uot the supervision of such an officer or something equiv- 
alent to it ali systems of graded schools must be more or 
less failures. 
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2. The want of careful school supervision in the cities and 
large towns of our State. The County Superintendency, 
wherever the office has been well filled, has been a grand 
success in Pennsylvania. It cannot be dispensed with. 
But the duties of County Superintendents are such that 
in counties in which large cities and towns are located 
they cannot visit the schools more than once or twice in 
ayear. These visits are valuable, but they are wholly 
insufficient to supply the wants of a system of graded 
schools. To give efficiency to such a system, the Super- 
intendent should be always accessible, and his supervi- 
sion should be close and constant. If each school stool 
alone, was independent of all others, as is the case ne- 
cessarily in the rural districts, the want of such careful su- 
pervision would not be so great; but in a graded system 
of schools it is imperative. 

If County Superintendents cannot supervise to the full 
extent needed the schools of cities and large towns, 
neither can committees appointed by boards of directors. 
It is known that some of the best and most public-spirited 
men in Pennsylvania are serving as school directors and 
are members of school visiting committees, and full ac- 
knowledgement is desired to be accorded them for the 
good they have done and are doing to the schools under 
their charge. But the very directors who have most faith- 
fully attended to the duty of visiting the schools and of 
watching the working of their systems are the first to 
advocate the election of Superintendents. They know 
that directors as a general thing, however well inclined, 
can not take the time and have not the professional know- 
ledge necessary, to carry out a complete system of school 
visitation, inspection and management. Schools every- 
where do the best work, accomplish the most good, where 
citizens acting as directors, perform legislative functions, 
and persons professionally qualified are employed to carry 
into effect their wishes and enactments. The success of the 
Superintendency in cities and large towns is not a matter 
of conjecture. Superintendents are now employed by the 
school authorities of nearly all the principal cities and 
large towns in the country. In communities the most 
advanced in school affairs, such officers are considered in- 
dispensable. Pennsylvania is somewhat behind in this 
matter, but it is only just to say that the best working 
school systems of this State are to be found where Super- 
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intendents have been chosen. Easton, Pottsville, and 
Scranton have had Superintendents for some years. 
Reading and Erie elected such officers in 1866, and Mead- 
ville elected one the present year. The Superintendents 
of Easton, Erie and Meadville have been commissioned as 
the law above given provides. 

3. The economy of electing Superintendents. An effi- 
cient Superintendent will save the amount of his salary 
in protecting and caring for the school property of his 
district, and in rendering the work of the schools more 
effective. But in addition, the law provides that cities 
and boroughs electing City or Borough Superintendents 
shall be exempt from the payment of any part of the 
salaries of County Superintendents. The amount thus 
added to the State appropriation for several of our prin- 
cipal cities and boroughs wil) be nearly as follows, taking 
the last list of taxables furnished the Department as the 
basis of the calculation. The amount will be very ma- 
terially increased for some of the places named when the 
calculation comes to be made according to the next tri- 
ennial assessment. 

Pittsburg, $1000; Allegheny, $700; Reading, $650; 
Lancaster, $500; Harrisburg, $400; York, $300; Allen- 
town, $350; Williamsport, $300; Pottsville, $300; Scran- 
ton, $300; Norristown, $250; Altoona, $200. 


School Warrants Issued in Noyv., 1867. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Germany, John Riner, (Dup.) $ 89 46 
Allegheny, Liberty, David Aiken, 136 40 
Beaver, Beayer Boro, John Barclay, 91 56 
Bedford, Colerain, A. C. James, 85 68 
Berks, Caernarvon, Levi Mast, 95 76 

pe Penn, John Bright, 14112 
Bradford, Litchfeld, E. M. Hadlock, 112 14 
Butler, Concord, Thomas Campbell, 80 64 
Cambria, Ebensburg, Richard J. Tibbott, 96 18 
Clearfield, Beccaria, Thomas Flick, 98 72 

“6 Chest, Jonathan Weston, 88 62 

“c Huston, J. B. Herritt, 63 84 
Crawford, Troy, J. R. Luse, 112 98 
Fulton, Brush Creek, L. A. Carpenter, 76 44 
Jefferson, Bell, David Grube, 76 33 
Lycoming, Brown, Enoch Lloyd, 34 02 
Mercer, Middlesex W. Peter Gundy, 91 14 
Sullivan, Hillsgrove, John A. Speaker, 25 20 
Warren, Brokenstraw, James Lands, 73 50 
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Supplementary School Law on the Co. 
Superintendency, passed 1867. 


Mr. Epiror: We are truly glad to see some 
definite legislative enactments on the County Su- 
perintendency. A portion of the new law is, we 
think, not only good, but very good. According 
to our views some portions need slight modifica- 
tions, while others require an entire change. We 
are willing to submit our reasons to all candid, 
intelligent readers throughout the State. We 
have a preference for a general examination of 
all county superintendents before entering upon 


their official duties. But if exceptions are made 
in favor of any class of persons, we think the 
State certificate of a State Normal School, or a 
certificate of competency from the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, is as good as any 
that could well be devised. 

We now proceed to notice the portions of the 
law, that we think should be either modified, or 
entirely changed. To exempt from examination, 
all who possess a diploma from a college legally 
empowered to grant literary degrees, we think is 
improper : First, Because the diploma may haye 
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been granted a long time ago, and the holder of 
it may have forgotten a great portion of what he 
once knew. Secondly, The customs, rules, regu- 
lations and studies of colleges differ too much 
from common schools for us reasonably to sup- 
vose, that all such persons possess the requisite 
knowledge. College diplomas are not received as 
legal evidence of qualification, without examina- 
tion by a County Superintendent, for a teacher 
in a common school, and we think they should 
not be received for a County Superintendent. 

The professional certificate’s being received as 
evidence of capability we think objectionable, 
principally on the ground, that it places too 
much power in the hands of the acting County 
Superintendent. As all professional certificates 
will cease to be valid in 1868, except those issued 
since the first Monday in June, 1866, it will 
place the whole authority with the present Super- 
intendents to grant certificates to whom they 
choose, and reject whom they please. 

‘*That no person shall be eligible unless he, 
has a sound moral character, and has had suc- 
cessful experience in teaching within three years 
of the time of his election,”’ is right, but we 
would suggest an addition, viz: That the candi- 
date for the superintendency be required to prove 
that he has resided in the county one year, and 
also that he has taught school within three years ; 
or in the absence of proof to swear to the same 
himself. We make these suggestions because we 
are aware that advantage is sometimes taken 
of these defective points. The clause which says : 
That ‘‘ serving as a county, city or borough Su- 
perintendent shall be deemed a sufficient test of 
qualifications, ’’ we think is highly objectionable. 
If serving as county superintendent should be re- 
ceived as evidence of the knowledge of practical 
teaching, in lieu of actual experience in teaching 
within three years of the time of his election, we 
view it as perfectly right, but if it shall be deemed 
sufficient evidence of scholurship, we view it as 
absolutely wrong. If it had said having served 
instead of serving, it would have been much bet- 
ter, for that would include all County Superin- 
tendents who have served in the State since 1854, 
giving the directors an opportunity to select one 
out of several who had formerly served ; but we 
should, even in that case, view it as unfair. 

We offer the following reasons why, we think, 
those serving as county superintendents should 
not be eligible to re-election without examina- 
tion. It certainly is not positive proof that a man 
is fully qualified for an office merely because he 
has been legally elected. And in this case also it 
places too much power in the hands of the acting 
county superintendent, for if he wish to be re- 
elected he can refuse to grant any professional 
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certilicates at all, consequently he may be the 
only individual in the county legally eligible 
without an examination, although there may be 
many equal or superior tohim. If there be lack 
of proof of the eligibility of the person elected, 
that portion of the act requiring the State Super- 
intendent to appoint two competent persons, 
himself being the third, to examine the person 
elected, is, we think, an admirable arrangement, 
and could not well be improved. 

As there will be two legislative sessions between 
this and the next triennial convention, there will 
be ample time and opportunity for the necessary 
corrections in the law, and we hope the School 
Department and our future Legislature (whether 
they agree with us or not) will take this import- 
ant matter into full consideration, and cause all 
the necessary laws to be passed between this time 
and the next triennial convention. 

CAMERON County, Oct. 28, 1867. PHILOM. 

Chromos and Engravings. 

Ly the modern and charming art of chromo- 
lithography the master pieces of the great paint- 
ers, or any other works of fine art, can be copied 
by the thousand at very moderate prices and in 
perfect fac-simile. Chromo-lithography is the art 
of printing pictures from stone, in colors. The 
most difficult branch of it is the art of reproduc- 
ing oil and water-color printings, but when made 
by a competent hand, it presents an exact coun- 
terpart of the original painting, with its delicate 
gradations of tint and shade. This beautiful art 
is still comparatively unknown in America. The 
Messrs. Prang & Co., art publishers of Boston, 
were the first to introduce it and bring it to its 
present perfection in this country, and they are 
now said to have the largest establishment in the 
world devoted to this specialty. As to the excel- 
lence of their work, it requires a critical and close 
examination for any one unfamiliar with this art, 
to distinguish between the original and the tran- 
script. Competent critics, after careful exami- 
nation, have pronounced several of their best 
specimens to be fully equal to the originals. Their 
‘*Reading Magdalena,” after Correggio, for ex- 
ample, has been closely compared with the mas- 
terly copy from which it was made, and declared 
to be in every respect equal to it. The original 
painting by Correggio—of the same size as the 
chromo—was recently sold in Europe for £25,000 
in gold. They sell this piece for $10, and chal- 
lenge a comparison for this picture with the most 
finished European chromos. Critics have pro- 
nounced it to be the best chromo ever made, 
either in Europe or America. Again, a good copy 
of Tait’s ‘‘ Chickens’ could not be had for less 
than $150. Their chromo of this subject, so uni- 
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versally admired, is sold for $5. So of other choice 
gems described in their catalogues, the_most re- 
cent issues among which are ‘‘ The Flower Bo- 
quet,’”’ ‘“‘ Blackberries in Vase,’ ‘‘ Rest on the 
Roadside,’ ‘‘ Under the Apple Tree,’’ ‘‘Cherries 
and Basket,’’ ‘Strawberries and Basket,” etc. 
Chromo-lithography, in fact, is doing for Art 
what the printing press did for Literature ; in- 
stead of multiplying specimens by the slow and 
expensive process of copying, it is now done by 
mechanical agencies, and by the thousand. 

The last catalogue of the firm named above, 
issued a month or two since, contains a number 
of letters from various distinguished writers of 
our country, than which an indorsement in more 
favorable terms cannot be desired. The poet 
Whittier writes :*‘I had no idea that they were 
home productions, as I had seen nothing equal 
to them from the hands of American artists. I 
am glad to know that such beautiful work is done 
here. You have certainly reason to congratulate 
yourselves on your measure of success. When I 
visit Boston, I shall be happy to look at your 
chromos of Bricher’s fine landscapes, which 
are well worth presenting in this form.”’ 

Says Longfellow: ‘‘It still remains a great mys- 
tery to me how such beautiful results are pro- 
duced, and I am very curious to see some of the 
operations. I hope soon to have that pleasure.” 

Bayard Taylor writes: ‘‘ I am very glad that 
you have undertaken to furnish cheap rep~oduc- 
tions of genuine works of art. There is a ur iver- 
sal, though still uncultivated, taste for pi tures 
among our people, which they have heretofore 
only been able to gratify through the hideous 
lithographs and mezzotints with which the coun- 
try is flooded. Chromotints of such simple sub- 
jects as Mr. Tait’s ‘Chickens’ and ‘ Ducklings’ 
(in which you approach the excellence of English 
color painting), will soon, I hope, drive such 
artistic horrors as ‘ The Court of Death’ from the 
houses of our farmers and mechanics. More can 
be done to disseminate a correct appreciation for 
art by means of cheap pictures than in any other 
way. Your illuminations of the Beautitudes are 
really superb. I shall take them with me to Eu- 
rope this winter, as specimens of what has already 
been done here in that line.”’ 

James Parton, author of the recent able article 
on International Copyright, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, says : ‘‘It has been a favorite dream with 
me for years, that the time would arrive when 
copies of paintings would be multiplied so cheaply 
and reduced so correctly, as to enable the work- 
ingman to decorate his rooms with works equal 
in effect to the finest efforts of the brush. I could 
not see that there was any natural obstacle in the 
way of this which science could not overcome. 
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The works which are issued by your house, which 
have often and long detained me at the picture- 
shop windows in Broadway, show me that my 
dream is coming true. I do not wonder at the 
enthusiasm with which you pursue your beauti- 
ful vocation. The business of this age is to make 
every honest person an equal sharer in the sub- 
stantial blessings of civilization ; and one of the 
many means by which this is to be effected, is to 
make the products of civilization cheap. In 
prosecuting your business, therefore, you are aid- 
ing to bring about the essential equality of merit, 
opportunities, and circumstances. Besides, what 
a future is there for art where a great picture can 
adorn a hundred thousand homes, instead of 
nourishing the pride of one ; and when an artist 
can draw a steady revenue from the copy- 
right of his works, instead of eating one picture 
while he anxiously and hurriedly completes an- 
other.”’ 

We have already spoken of the beautiful litho- 
graphed mottoes, both for day schools and Sun- 
day schools issued by this firm. The agency for 
the former is in the hands of an enterprising 
Philadelphia firm, Messrs. Eldredge & Brother, 
and teachers or directors desiring sets of the same 
can obtain them by addressing either this firm or 
the Boston publishers. The full catalogue of 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co., giving a description of 
their various publications, is handsomely gotten 
up, and will repay examination. It may be ob- 
tained by addressing as above. 

—<As to engravings appropriate for the school- 
room and elsewhere, we were, a few days since, 
struck with the following suggestive paragraph. 
It occurs in an eloquent lecture by the Rey. 
Chauncey Giles, in which, among other things, 
he refers at some length to the object method of 
imparting instruction. ‘‘ No one can deny,” says 
he, ‘‘ that the object method of instruction is the 
most effectual. The novelist and poet seek to ac- 
complish this end in words, the artist with his 
colors and canvas, and the forms into which he 
moulds the marble. The teacher of science finds 
the greatest help in diagrams and pictorial repre- 
sentations of the truths he seeks to communicate. 
The most of you have doubtless seen the paint- 
ings, or at least the engravings of Cole’s Voyage 
of Life, and know how vividly he has portrayed 
the wilfulness and confidence of youth, the illu- 
sions of ambition, and the certainty that the 
angels we desert in the morning of life, are our 
only hope in death. How much more vivid and 
powerful the impression such a picture makes 
upon our minds, than the most forcible statement, 
in words, of the abstract_truth. And could we 
go farther than this, could we see the whole his- 
tory, only a few suggestive images of which can 
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be represented upon the canvas, acted out to the 
life before us in all its details ; could we see the 
bright hopes fade, the terrible struggle, the in- 
evitable defeat and final despair, the effect would 
surpass these pictures far more than they surpass 
the verbal statement of the truth, how oft soever 
repeated.’ 

We have (in a former article) called attention to 
the appropriateness of these pictures as orna- 
ments both for the home and the school-room,— 
wherever there is the mind of youth to be, im- 
pressed with the silent lesson they are ever teach- 
ing; and are pleased to know that our remarks 
at that time have not been without their effect. 
These engravings fully merit the commendation 
they have received, as ‘“‘the most appropriate 
series for the school-room anywhere published.” 
In conversation recently with the Principal of 
one of our leading State Normal Schools, upon 
the subject of pictures in the school-room, ‘‘Cole’s 
Voyage of Life’? was spoken of with marked 
favor,—the Professor saying that he proposed at 
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The object of life is human perfection. The 
process ty which this object is sought to be at- 
tained is Education. The agent of education is 
the Teacher. The circumstances of the hour 
render it appropriate for me to address you a few 
words upon the vocation of the teacher. I shall 
speak briefly of the teacher’s work, its import- 
ance, and the conditions of success. 

Success in any calling requires a true concep- 
tion of its object. The aim determines the means 
and inspires effort. Without it there can be no 
co-ordination of forces ; with it purpose and per- 
formance blend in efficient harmony. The object 
of the teacher’s vocation is the education of man- 
kind. Man according to a popular classification 
1s a trinity of powers,—physical, intellectual and 
moral. The problem of education embraces these 
three elements, and its correct solution requires 
their harmonious culture and development. 

The lowest form of education is the physical. 
Man is animal as well as rational. The immor- 


tal soul is enshrined in a mortal body, the gem of 


spirit is set in a casket of flesh. The physical 
nature requires culture both for itself and for its 
relation to the soul. The human body is the 
most excellent of God’s material works,—to abuse 
it or neglect its culture would threfore be to dis- 
honor God. Still more important is physical ed- 
ucation to spiritual development. A sound mind 
in a sound body, is an old adage full of admoni- 
tion. It is difficult for the mind to become strong 
and active when the body is diseased or debili- 
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an early day having the series, as published by L. 
A. Elliott & Co., hung on the walls of his office, 
and that he was also desirous of obtaining a set 
of larger size, if possible, for the Normal School. 
He is a “live man,” that Principal,—awake to 
the responsibilities of his position, and ready 
wisely to seize upon every educating agency 
within his reach. Indeed, these pictures should 
be in every Normal School in the land, in the 
halls of every College, on the walls of every lead- 
ing Academy, Union School or High School, and 
they would soon be there did those in authority 
know the excellence of what we are here com- 
mending. They may be obtained from Messrs. 
L. A. Elliot & Co., Art publishers of Boston. 
The framing size is 22 x 28 inches, and the series 
of four pictures comprising, Childhood, Youth, 
Manhood and Old Age, is sent by mail, at a cost 
of $12.00, to parties ordering from the publishers. 
The school in which they are once placed will, 
many a year thereafter, be more attractive for 
the acquisition. F. F. 





tated. A crook in the spine will often produce a 
crook in the moral nature. <A dyspeptic’s sto- 
mach will blunt the conscience and cloud the sky 
of a Christian’s faith. Infidelity may sometimes 
have its roots in a disordered constitution, Mu- 
rat might have been less blood-thirsty had his 
body not been rotten with disease. Luther could 
never have defied the thunders of Rome and in- 
fused a higher christian life into the church had 
he not possessed the strength and activity that 
flow from a vigorous constitution. 

To the teacher is assigned the physical educa- 
tion of the race. The health and strength of the 
next generation are, to a large extent, in his 
hands. His duties therefore are evident. He 
should teach the laws of health, show their im- 
portance, and train his pupils to obey them. He 
should use his influence for the establishment of 
a rational reform in society. Realizing that su!- 
fering, premature death and moral degradation 
are the results of a violation of physical laws, he 
should stand like a trumpeter on the watch towers 
sounding the alarm into the ears of the people 
until they awake from theirslumber of ignorance 
and unconcern. He should build altars to Hygeia 
and lead the people to worship at the shrine of 
health’s rosy goddess. 

But the teacher bas a nobler work than the ed- 
ucation of the body Mind is the glory of man. 
Ilow mysterious its processes, how wonderful its 
products. The babe in the cradle just waking 
into consciousness, looking out upon forms and 
colors, may become the great sculptor or painter. 
The playful child with its unceasing chatter may 
have its tongue so trained that it can hold a mul- 
titude entranced, may become a Burke, a Webster 
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or an Anna Dickinson. Yonder active boy full 
of romp and play, overflowing with curiosity com- 
apaiy Ehows as mischief, may be so educated to 
analyze and interpret facts that, with Cuvier, he 
may describe an animal from a fossil bone, or 
with the touch of Agassiz’ genius, transform a 
single fish scale into the living fish. The dull 
sluggish lad, with no apparent promise for the 
future, may be so encouraged and incited that in 
after years he may unravel the tangled web of 
the skies and “‘ think God’s thoughts after him,” 
or unfold the rocky pages of the great physical 
bible and read the history of ereation in 


“‘ That Elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand.”’ 


It is the teacher’s duty to educate mind. Heis 
to awaken it to activity, to guide it in its unfold- 
ing, to develope its latent powers, to train it to 
habits of investigation ne vigorous thought, to 
incite it to strong effort and lofty achievement. 
He is to quicken the perception that it may pene- 
trate the secrets of nature ; to strengthen the 
memory that it may become a treasury of know- 
ledge ; to cultivate the imagination that it may 
open to us the fairy land of ‘beauty ; to develope 
the understanding that it may interpret facts and 
seek out laws and causes ; to strengthen the Rea- 
son that it may catch the diviner whisperings of 
God to man, and have clearer z pprehensions of 
the True, the Beautiful and the Good. 

But the work of education does not end with 
the intellect. To strengthen the body and train 
the mind is not the whole duty of the teacher. 
There is a sphere of labor higher and nobler even 
than these. Man has a moral and religious as 
well as a physical and an intellectual nature. He 
can not only act and think, he can feel the obli- 
gation of duty, know God, trust, love, adore and 
worship him. Ilere we find the perfection of his 
being, the keystone of the spiritual arch. The 
intellectual nature is higher than the physical ; a 
philosopher is better than a gymnast. The moral 
nature is higher than the intellectual, a philan- 
thropist is better than a philosopher. 

It is the teacher’s duty to train the moral na- 
ture. To teach reading, writing, etc., is a small 
portion of your work. ‘Your pupils must be made 
better as well as wiser. The apprehension of the 
right is to be made clear, and the feeling of obli- 
gation strong. The heart is to be inspired with 
pure sentiments, and the will to be subordinated 
to the conscience. 

Forget not, neglect not this high duty. The 
moral character of the next generation is en- 
trusted to your care. Appreciate your responsi- 
ble trust, and discharge its duties with fidelity. 
We need a truer morality in society, it is yours to 
cultivate it. We need a purer religion in the 
life, you may do much to foster it. We want 
more heart-culture in the world ; labor to give us 
pure hearts as well as wise heads. To inspire 
the heart witha noble sentiment is better than to 
teach a truth of science. Moral truth, exempli- 
fied by the teacher’s life, will do more for pupils 
than the solution of the most difficult problems or 
the analysis of the most complicated sentences. 
Strive to cultivate in them a vestal purity of soul 
and a manly virtue,—a pure womanhood and a 
noble manhood. 

Give culture to the triune elements of religion, 
Faith, Love and Obedience, We need a stronger 
faith, a more fervent love, a more perfect obedi- 
ence. Plant the tree of love in the soil of faith in 
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God, and it will reward you with the golden fruit 
of obedience. 

The importance of the teacher’s work is seen in 
its influence upon the individual, upon society 
and upon the nation. Heucation is important to 
the individual. ‘Ignorance,’ says Plato, ‘‘ is the 
greatest of all diseases.’? Education must therefore 
be the greatest of all remedies, or, rather, the 
most perfect health. It removes prejudice from 
man’s feelings, superstition from his opinions, and 
bigotry from his religion. It transforms the indi- 
vidual into a person ; there is no true personality 
without intelligence. It raises him from a state 
of barbarism, breaks the bonds of serfdom, knocks 
the chains of servitude from his wrists, puts an 
appreciation of the worth of manhood into his 
bosom, destroys the false distinctions of society, 
the pride of birth and the powervof wealth, and 
makes him realize with the Scottish bard, that 

‘¢ A man’s a man, for a’ that.” 

Education purifies and elevates socal life. It 
puts higher thoughts into the minds and nobler 
aims into the hearts of the people. The dark 
ages witnessed the degradation of man by igno- 
rance. The sun of intelligence arose faintly glim- 
mering through in the east, and lo! the won- 
drous change. The bonds of superstition were 
broken, the altars of despotism overthrown, the 
social institutions of the old world were purified, 
and a civilization planted in the new that has 
become the wonder and example of mankind. 

Education is the agent of civilization. Like a 
great giant it lifts the world into a higher life ; 
like a fairy goddess it clothes it with garments of 
beauty. It builds great cities, plows our rivers, 
checkers our land with railroads, covers the ocean 
with the sails of commerce, disarms the thunder- 
bolt, and binds ocean to ocean and continent to 
continent with the lightning’s flash. It erects 
asylums for the insane, hospitals for the afflicted, 
houses of correction for the erring, establishes 
temperance societies for the inebriate, public 
schools for the poor, and institutions for the 
higher education of all. It diminishes vice and 
crime, increases public virtue, gives social equal- 
ity to woman, purifies the church and is spread- 
ing an enlightened Christianity over the world. 

Education is the foundation of republican in- 
stitutions. The great problem of the age is that 
of national existence, a problem more difficult 
and important than ever engaged the attention 
of Kepler or Newton. Philosophers and states- 
men unite their powers in its solution. Senators 
and representatives put forth their well considered 
plans. Poets weave the sentiments of their songs 
into the national fabric. Metaphyscians tie the 
nation together with the thread of fine-spun 
theories. The Church lends its aid in purifying 
and perpetuating free institutions. 

But still the problem is unsolved. It needs not 
a prophetic eye to discern threatening clouds in 
the sky of the future. Conflicting interests may 
alienate remote sections, ignorance and prejudice 
beget animosities which unprincipled ambition 
may fan into flames of hatred and sectional strife. 
States may betray their country for selfish ends ; 
theories are but as spider webs and constitutions 
as ropes of sand when in the way of selfish ambi- 
tion. The church rises but little higher than the 
people who form it, and the pulpit is too often but 
an echo of the pews. We need a power that un- 
derlies and moulds statesmen, philosophers, the 
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church, the people. That power is popular 
education. The ope of the nation rests mainly 
in the education of the people. ‘‘ Education,” 
says Horace Mann, “ is our only political safety. 
Outside this ark all is deluge.’’? Universal christ- 
ian intelligence is the only foundation upon which 
the national superstructure can securely rest. 
An educated people, alone, can rear the temple of 
freedom, beauteous and immortal. 

In the value of education is seen the importance 
of the teacher’s work. He is the ednceator, he is 
therefore the author of the blessings of education. 
In the name of teacher is enshrined the hoiiest 
memories and the fondest aspirations. Socrates 
honored it in his lessons of humility to the soph- 
ists ; Plato adorned it with his poetic teachings 
in the Garden of Academia ; Aristotle dignified it 
with the subtle analysis of his instructions in the 
groves of the Lyceum ; and, above all, it was 
crowned with a halo of divine glory by Him who 
spake never as man spake,—Christ, the great 

eacher. 

There is no nobler work on earth than the ed- 
ucation of the people. Art is excellent,—the 
highest art is that of moulding the human soul. 
A great educator has a truer fame than a great 
soldier. Horace Mann will be remembered longer 
than General Scott, Dr. Arnold deservesa higher 
monument anda brighter page in English history 
than Wellington. I would rather be remembered 
as a great teacher than as a profound scholar ; | 
would rather live in the minds and hearts of my 
aw than in the records of song and story. 

he teacher’s work is immortal. Other labors 
end with life, the work of the teacher endureth 
forever. The canvas decays and the marble crum- 
bles, but the pictures painted on the human spirit, 
the soul statues moulded by the teacher’s art, pos- 
sess an eternal beauty. The Parthenon adorned 
with the chisel of Phidias has mouldered to dust, 
but the instructions of Plato still give life to the 
intellect and aspiration to the heart. The thoughts 
and feelings which the teacher puts into the minds 
and hearts of his pupils wiil meet him at the 
throne of God and be a crown of rejoicing in the 
life immortal. 

The two most important qualifications of the 
teacher, are faith in his work and devotion to it. The 
teacher must have faith in his niission, a faith 
strong and unwavering, which nodiscouragements 
can weaken, a faith that trusts the end from the 
beginning, that sees the star of promise in the sky 
of the future, that can perceive the golden pippin 
in the sour crab, the perfect man in the wilful 
boy, the fruit of eternity in the labors of time. 

“he teacher must be devoted to his work, 
must possess the spirit of consetration. Conse- 
eration is the word of power. In it lies the spirit 
of success in every department of labor. Socra- 
tes, and Czesar, Howard and Luther, Stephen and 
Paul, and above all Christ, were most signal 
examples of it. It is better than talent, higher 
than genius, it is perhaps the greatest genius. It 
clothes a man with power almost supernatural. 
Save me from an enemy who is in dead earnest ; 
give me such a man for a friend. These are the 
men who lead and create revolutions, who mould 
the age in which they live. Grant perhaps has 
no more military genius than many of his subor- 
dinate generals, but he had more earnestness of 
purpose, and was therefore ever ready to move 
upon their works, or, “‘ fight it out on that line.” 
The great reformer was, in point of pureintellect, 
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inferior to Melancthon, but he had a fuller con- 
secration of purpose, and was therefore enabled to 
defy the power of the church and give religious 
freedom to the world. 

Consecration in the leader is inspiration to the 
follower. It isa flame in one soul that kindles 
many souls. Cromwell animated his uncultivated 
soldiery until they became almost invincible. 
Peter the Hermit, devoted to the redemption of 
the Holy Land, led his enthusiastic followers 
through suffering and death, until the Crescent 
bowed to the victorious Cross. 

Consecration, an element of success every where, 
is especially so to the teacher. With so little 
popular sympathy and reward he needs it to sus- 
tain him,—with minds to inspire he needs it to give 
inspiration. The great teachers have been full 
of this spirit. Dr. Arnold entered upon his work 
with a devotion that prophesied the immense in- 
fluence he was to exert upon the English mind. 
Mary Lyon inspired with the idea of a nobler de- 
velopment of womenhood than the existing schools 
could afford, gave her life to the work, and Mt. 
Holyoke stands a monument to her memory and 
a fountain of blessings to the nation. 

Some of you may not become professional teach- 
ers. Other avocations may seem better adapted 
to your tastes, but you can carry the spirit of 
the teacher into every department of life. Man 
is always teaching something,—even when least 
conscious of effort. Education is not confined to 
the school room. A man with a segar in his 
mouth, or an oath on his lip, is teaching some one 
to smoke or swear. A brainless woman, fond 
only of dress and admiration, is influencing some 
young girl to become as silly as herself. A man 
of cultivated mind and moral worth gives tone 
to the society in which he moves. A pure. re- 
fined and accomplished woman moulds the man- 
ners and sentiments of her entire social circle. 

The silent influences of life are educational. 
‘‘All the world’s a stage,’’ says Shakspeare, 
‘‘and men and women are the players.”? Had 
he been a school master he might have said, all 
the world’s a schooland men and women are the 
teachers. Society is indeed a big school ; we are 
the instructors and the learners. 

Go forth then as teachers in whatever sphere 
of life you may labor. A preacher is only true to 
his mission when, like Christ, he begins to teach 
and to preach. <A physician should instruct his 
people in the laws of health as well as cure their 
diseases. A good lawyer should be a good edu- 
cator ; the brightest laurel in the chaplet that 
adorns the brow of Thaddeus Stevens is the 
common school system of Pennsylvania. Carry 
with you this educational spirit and your labors 
here and the money of the State will not be spent 
in vain. I value Normal Schools not merely for 
the teachers it puts in the school houses, but for 
those it putsintosociety. As citizens, neighbors, 
school directors, cultivated men and women, you 
should infuse this educational spirit into society, 
creating a public sentiment in favor of a more 
liberal support of schools and a higher apprecia- 
tion of the value of education. 

It is my pleasant duty to address you to-dayas 
graduates of thisinstitution. The battle has been 
fought and the victory won, and to-day you wear 
the laurel of victory. Once perhaps this occasion 
looked far off in the future ; the years have flown 
by burdened with duties, and now studies are 
over, recitations are done, you are no longer our 
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pupils, you are our graduates. The ties that 
have bound us so pleasantly are broken ; to-mor- 
row you eo out from us not to return again as stu- 
dents. The next session will open but you will 
not be here, these places that you have filled will 
be occupied by others. But remember that you 
will not be forgotten. The ‘‘ Old Normal” never 
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forgets her children. She will look after you with 
parental interest, sympathizing in your labors 
and trials, rejoicing in your success. You will 
be remembered kindly and affectionately, our first 
class, my first class. May God bless you with 
happy and useful lives, and reward you at last 
with the great diploma of Heaven. 


Early Documents--Speech. of Hon. Thaddens Stevens. 





Speech of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. * 

IN FAVOR OF THE BiLt TO EstTasiisn A SCHOOL OF 
ARTS IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, AND TO ENDOW 
THE COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mr. SPEAKER—It requires a good deal of cour- 

age, or rather insensibility, to address the House 
in an afternoon session of a sunny day. Yet, 
although the reasons in favor of this bill have 
been well and ably urged, and although the ob- 
jections have been rather insinuated and hinted 
at, than urged, yet [ cannot help fearing that 
there is more hostility to the bill than it merits. 
I consider it as the most important proposition, 
and one most worthy the serious and candid con- 
sideration of this House, of any which has yet 
been brought before it. One which, in my judg- 
ment, more nearly concerns our honor, and the 
interests of this great Commonwealth, than any 
that can be brought before it. 

I think it is — admitted that within the 
last few years; Pennsylvania has acquired more 
honor by her legislation upon the subject of Ed- 
ucation, than she had ever done before ; and I 
cannot help believing, that those under whose 
auspices that legislation took place, will be grate- 
fully remembered in after times; and that the 
name of the Governor, who, fortunately, [ admit, 
for the honor and interests of Pennsylvania, gave 
place to the present firm, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent Executive, when the faults and follies of 
his party politics shall have been forgotten, will 
stand out prominently and honorably upon the 
records of time, as a great benefactor of the hu- 
man race for his bold, manly, and persevering ef- 
forts in favor of Education. I trust I may say 
thus much in justice, without the imputation of 
flattery. That gentlemen’s political sun has set 
forever. Power, patronage, and oflicial favor, 
will never again, to any great extent, be dispensed 
by him. Now flatterers and sycophants would 
rather shun and reproach, than approach and 
applaud him. 

But I trust that political prejudice and party 
rancor will never be permitted to do permanent 
injustice to meritorious actions. For it should 
be remembered that the life of public men is a life 
of calumny and misery. When, therefore, they 
have retired, let their good deeds be inscribed 
on tables of brass, and over their errors be thrown 
the mantle of oblivion. But great and creditable 
as have hitherto been the efforts of Pennsylvania 
in the cause of Education, I trust she is not yet 
exhausted ; but while she is only in the vigor of 
youth in her physical strength, she has not yet 
attained the maturity of manhood, much less the 


*Delivered in the House of Representatives, at Harris- 
burg, March 10th, 1838. 


decrepitude of old age, in her mental energies ; 
but that this legislature,‘and many future delib- 
erative bodies here, will go on acquiring increas- 
ing lustre, by their efforts in favor of useful know- 
ledge. The degree of civilization and intellectual 
cultivation of every nation on earth, may be as- 
certained, and accurately estimated, by the amount 
of encouragement which they give, not by indi- 
vidual contributions, for these only show private 
liberality, but by permanent laws, to common 
schools and common education, and to the higher 
branches of knowledge. Nor does it seem pos- 
sible to separate the higher from the lower 
branches of education, without injuring, if not 
paralyzing the prosperity of both. They are as 
mutually dependent and necessary to each other’s 
existence and prosperity, as are the ocean and the 
streams by which it is supplied. For while the 
ocean supplies the quickening principles of the 
springs, they in turn pour their united tribute to 
the common reservoir—thus mutually replenish- 
ing each other. So colleges, and academies, fur- 
nish and propagate the seeds of knowledge for 
common schools; and they transfer their most 
thrifty plants to these more carefully and more 
highly cultivated gardens of knowledge. I am 
aware that there are many honest, highly respect- 
able, and somewhat intelligent gentlemen here, 
and elsewhere, who, while they fully appreciate, 
and frankly acknowledge the advantages of com- 
mon schools, doubt or deny the utility of the 
higher branches of learning. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject demands careful ex- 
amination and candid argument, and in that 
spirit, I trust, we shall meet it. And I believe 
that a little careful and candid reflection will 
convince gentlemen that in all their objections, 
they err. They object that colleges are schools 
for the rich, and not for the poor—that classical 
learning is useless in the common walks of life— 
that it is soon forgotten—that it tends to produce 
idleness by promoting pride and vanity ; this is 
the argument of one gentleman here and of many 
elsewhere. 

It may be true, that unendowed Colleges are 
accessible only to the rich; but that shows the 
necessity of endowing them, and thus opening 
their doors to the meritorious poor. Extend pub- 
lic aid to these institutions and thus reduce the 
rate of tuition ; in short, render learning cheap. 
and honorable, and he who has genius, no mat- 
ter how poor he may be, will find the means of 
improving it. It can hardly be seriously con- 
tended, that liberal education is useless to man in 
any condition of life. So long as the only object of 
our earthly existence is happiness, enlarged know- 
ledge must be useful to every intellectual being, 
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high or low, rich or poor—unless you consider 
happiness as consisting in the mere vulgar grati- 
fication of the animal appetites and passions. 
Then indeed that man, like the brute, is happiest 
who has the most flesh and blood, the strongest 
sinews, and the stoutest stomach. It may be true, 
and probably is, that the mere literal and verbal 
part of classic education is soon forgotten, especi- 
ally in this country, where so few inherit sufficient 
wealth to raise them above the necessity of con- 
stantly following some business to provide for 
themselves and dependent families : but the im- 
pressions which it makes—the noble principles 
which it inspires, can never be erased from the 
mind. Besides, it tends to develop the mental 
faculties and give them a strength, solidity and 
energy, which they could never otherwise acquire; 
just as you see workmen build a massive and 
high arch over a wooden frame, without which 
they never could have reared and united it—yet 
when it is united and becomes dry, it not only re- 
tains its shape, but it is capable of sustaining an 

amount of superadded useful weight, although 
the wooden frame work is rotted away or removed. 

Never was there a grosser or more injurious 
error than to suppose that learning begets pride. 
Ignorance is the parent of pride and disgusting 
vanity ; he only has censurable pride, who has too 
little knowledge to know that he is himself a fool. 
But he who has long and arduously labored up 
the hill of science, and then found himself but 
standing upon the threshold of her temple—who, 
after a toilsome, and perhaps successful examina- 
tion of the works of nature and of art, discovers 
that he has scarcely yet entered upon the confines 
ot the inimitable works of an omniscient artist, 
will surely find nothing in his own weak, blindin- 
significance, to flatter pride or foster vanity. It 
is the illiterate, ignorant, senseless, witless cox- 
comb that struts and fumes, proud perhaps of his 
ignorance, himself, his baubles, oul his folly. 

Sir, I trust I need add nothing more to show 
the advantages ofa liberal education. I believe 
that the proposed permanent mode of providing 
for the higher institutions of learning, is more 
useful to the cause of science, and more economi- 
cal to the State, than the present uncertain mode 
of appropriations by the Legislature. In times 
of high prosperity these institutions can maintain 
themselves ; but when the country is overtaken 
by seasons of adversity, which are inseparable 
from all communities, and more frequently befall 
Republics than any other Nations, because their 
freedom of thought, action, and speculation, rend- 
ers their course of policy and laws less stable and 
certain than in more despotic governments—these 
institutions are obliged to impose increased bur- 
thens upon their diminished number of students, 
or suspend operations. Men of good talents and 
high acquirements can with difficulty be found to 
embark their fortunes upon such uncertain foun- 
dations ; those, especially, whose daily bread de- 
pends upon their daily labor, are entirely ex- 
cluded ; and thus these institutions lose the 
services of the most learned and industrious teach- 
ers. For it will be admitted, and those who have 
obtained their diplomag in defiance of poverty are 
more likely to be inddstrious and learned than 
their wealthy classmates. 

It seems to me that true economy would be 
consulted by making appropriations small but 
permanent. The present sum proposed 1s so small 
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as almost to make a Pennsylvanian blush to find 
it opposed. The thirty or forty thousand dollars, 
which is asked for all these institutions, is a less 
sum than you appropriate annually to keep in re- 
pair a single section of your canals, to be disbursed 
and expended by a single agent. Though we 
have appropriated less in all, to Colleges and 
Academies, than single f institutions of other 
States are worth, yet some of our institutions 
have received in money and lands, I believe 50, 
or $100,000 ; and being thus full of funds for a 
while, they flourished in luxury, if not idleness, 
and neglected what was necessary for their future 
prosperity and preservation. but if the same 
amount had been sparingly, but permanently ap- 
propriated—combining ,the aid of Government 
with their own industry and economy, these in- 
stitutions would have been perfectly prepared to 
meet the adversity of the times. They eould have 
given a certain living to their professors and they 
could have been assured, that their situations 
were permanent. This would add much to the 
cause of science, and equally, I trust every gen- 
tlemen here will think, to the glory of the State. 
These institutions being permanent and prosper- 
ous, would reduce the price of education, and 
thus enable the aspiring sons of the poor man to 
become equally learned with the rich. Then 
should we no longer see the struggling genius of 
the humble, obstructed, and as now, stopped 
midway in the paths of science ; but we should 
see them reaching the farthest goal of their noblest 
ambition. Then, the laurel wreath would no 
longer be the purchase of gold but the reward of 
honest merit. ‘Then the yeomanry of our country 
would shine forth in their grandeur, the proudest 
ornament of the nation. In the national work- 
shops of science, the gem of the peasant would be 
polished till it out-shone the jewel of the Prince. 

I am aware that the too great increase of the 
number of Colleges is feared by some. I have no 
such apprehension. With a population increas- 
ing as fast as ours is—with a soil and a territory 
capable of supporting ten millions of inhabitants ; 
with free schools to plant the seeds and the desire 
of knowledge in every mind ; with discriminating 
parents to encourage and select those most anx- 
ious and best fitted for scientific acquirements, 
there is little danger that we shall have too many 
institutions for the education of our youth. 

Why, sir, I trust and believe that the time is 
but just ahead, when our most barren mountains, 
now without inhabitants, shall swarm with a use- 
ful and industrious population, digging and con- 
verting into individualand national wealth, the 

ast treasures now buried beneath their surface. 
Then, the farmers of the valleys—those who are 
now called upon to aid in the cause of science and 
of arts, will be no longer dependent on‘a foreign 
market for the disposal of their produce ; it will 
all be wanted to feed those inhabitants of the 
mountains who are, and must be, employed in 
disemboweling the earth of its treasures. With 
such a teeming population and such riches, there 
is little danger that we shall have too many 
schools, but rather, that we shall scarcely find 
institutions enough tocultivate the youthful mind. 
But if there were danger, I think this is well cal- 
culated to cure theevil. That spirit of economy, 
I will not say parsimony, which usually governs 
Legislatures, would tend to restrain their multi- 
plication. Every institution that is hereafter 
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chartered, would be entitled to receive the annuity 
fixed by this law. That would prevent the in- 
corporation of any unnecessary ones. Now, any 
charter can be procured at first without any ap- 
propriation ; but this may be continued till they 
are sufficiently multiplied to control the Legisla- 
ture and procure lavish appropriations, to the 
danger of exhausting the treasury, if not of break- 
ing in upon the common-school fund itself. I 
hope this House will see that a permanent method 
of making appropriations, is more useful to sci- 
ence, and more economical than the present mode. 
Surely it would be more honorable to our law- 
givers, to deem such a subject as this worthy of a 
permanent place upon our statute books, than 
to leave it as it now is, with a cold constitutional 
recommendation to the wayward care of fugitive 
legislation. 

I cannot help fearing, from what we have heard 
from the gentleman of Venango, as to the inutil- 
ity of learning, that there is in this community 
too great and growing an inclination, to under- 
value classical;knowledge. If we foster this dis- 
position, is there not danger that in some future 
revolution of the condition of the world, the light 
of science will be entirely extinguished ? When 
the Barbarians made war, not only upon Rome but 
upon all learning, what and who preserved the 
arts, and sciences, and knowledge of antiquity 
from utter oblivion ? Not common schools, and 
gentlemen of common education, useful as they 
are. During the long and gloomy period of the 
dark ages, they were preserved and fostered, and 
finally restored by liberally educated priests, and 
learned monks , and if they did no other good, 
we owe the existence of science, as it now is, to 
them. This light of knowledge is so easily extin- 
guished, and so hard and tedious to be rekindled, 
that it ought to be as remtrarc| guarded, night 
and day, as was ever the sacred fire by the vestal 
virgins. 

But ought we not to look beyond the present 
moment, and inquire into the eflect which the 
arts and sciences are to have upon the posthum- 
ous glory of ourcountry ? Nations, like individ- 
uals, sport but a brief scene upon this stage of 
action, and then pass away into the oblivion of 
their own ignorance, or into that immortality 
which their civilization and intellectual cultiva- 
tion have provided for them. Little as we think 
of it now, such will, perhaps, at no distant day, 
be the fate of this nation. And who does not de- 
sire his country to livein the memory of posterity? 
Does any gentleman think that we shall not, like 
other nations, feel the frost of time and crumble 
to decay ? As pg as we can judge of the future 
from the past, the day will come when even civi- 
lization will leave us, and travel onward perhaps 
to some yet undiscovered country ; or, haying 
made the circle of the habitable globe, return, re- 
occupy and refurbish her ancient but now deserted 
habitations ; when, perhaps, as an act of retribu- 
tive justice, this ‘air soil shall be retrod by the 
foot of the barbarian, from which he has been, is 
being, and I fear will continue to be expelled by 
Christian treachery, and robbery, and murder ; 
when your richest and proudest cities, though 
now gladdened and enlivened with the commerce 
of every clime, shall be like ancient Tyre, or mod- 
ern Venice ; when your vast system of Improve- 
ments, which is now annually covered with the 
richest productions of the fairest land and hap- 
piest people on earth, shall be forgotten ; when 
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your Canals shall be obliterated ditches, and your 
Iron Railroads, which, for utility, put to blush 
the proudest inventions of antiquity, shall be less 
known and less used than are now the Flaminian 
or Appian ways of Rome ; when these rich, fer- 
tile, lovely valleys, now literally flowing with 
milk and honey, shall be like the deserted plains 
of Palestine. 

Is there any gentleman who thinks this an idle 
vision of fancy ? Need I remind you of the trite, 
but eloquent example of Troy, whose very name, 
and the names of the mighty men who did such 
mighty deeds of valor around and within her be- 
leagured walls, would now be unknown if they 
had not been givento fame by the learning of the 
Grecian Bard. Her very site was a frequent and 
a fit theme of antiquarian argument. 

If this allusion should be unintelligible to the 
opponents of this bill—if the writings of Homer 
should chance to be Greek to them—I pray 
them to consult their Biblical information, of 
which, I suppose, they would all be ashamed to 
be ignorant, and ask, what is now the condition 
of the once proud, populous, and powerful capital 
of Edom, whose armed warriers were the terror 
of surrounding nations. Till within a fewyears, 
for ten centuries, its very location was unknown 
to the civilized werld, notwithstanding its former 
grandeur. It is true that discoveries have been 
lately made, that show us permanent evidences 
of her former greatness, that I fear we shall not 
leave behind us. You may now behold her 
houses, and palaces, and temples, and theatres, 
and tombs, more magnificent than the dwellings 
of many nations, cut with immense labor and in- 
genious art from the solid rock ; there, to be sure, 
they may ever be seen, until, perhaps, the solid 
granite shall become fluid in the boiling crucible 
of the Almighty. It is true she is still surrounded 
by her rock-built ramparts ; but they have not 
passed away with her population, only because 
they are the work of the Eternal Architect. But 
where are the descendents of those who once ren- 
dered vocal those halls, and palaces, and tem- 

les, and theatres? Nought remains of them, 
ut theirempty tombs; no human voice now breaks 
the silence of that desolation. ‘The owl literally 
dwells in the house of the rich man, and the 
dragon reigns in the palace of princes. Viewing 
such ruin as the doomed fate of Nations, who 
does not desire to be able to look down this broad 
and desolating gulf of time, and amidst its des- 
truction, behold his own country forever flourish- 
ing like the green and flowery oasis in the midst 
of a barren desert ? Can any one be insensible to 
these motives ? Istherea gentleman within these 
walls ?—is there a human being anywhere, whose 
tabernacle of clay is inhabited by a living soul, 
that does not anxiously desire tosee the fair fame 
and noble deeds of his native land, instead of 
being blotted and blurred by Beeotian ignorance, 
recorded in letters of living light, by the bright 
pen of the historic muse ? 

I am comparatively a stranger among you— 
born in another, in adistant State—no parent or 
kindred of mine did, does, or probably ever will 
dwell within your borders. I have none of those 
strong cords to bind me to your honor and your 
interest—yet, if there is any one thing on earth 
which I ardently desire above all others, it is to 
see Pennsylvania standing up in her intellectual, 
as she confessedly does in her physical resources, 
high above all her cénfederate rivals. How 
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shameful, then, would it be, for these her native 
sons to feel less so, when the dust of their ances- 
tors is mingled with her soil—their friends and 
relatives enjoy her present prosperity—and their 
descendents, for long ages to come, will partake 
of her happiness or misery, her glory, or her 
infamy ? 

How are we to secure for our country this great 
xo0d—this meed of earthly immortality ? Not 
by riches, which some gentlemen so highly value. 
Creesus is remembered only to be despised. What 
was it that has given such fresh and durable re- 
nown to the comparatively circumscribed and 
barren territory of Athens, of Sparta, of all 
Greece ? Not her wealth. Sparta was more re- 
nowned even for her poverty, than was ever the 
silken Persian with his heaps of gold. It was not 
her military grandeur ; for, sir, great as she was 
in arms, » 4 was still greater, and is more re- 
nowned for her arts and sciences. Which will 
longest live—the name and the fame of Solon, or 
of the victors and victories of Marathon and 
Salamis? Which will soonest die—(if indeed 
either be destructible) the name of the law-giver 
of Sparta, or of his fellow countrymen, the mighty 
captain of Thermopyle ? Whatever may be said 
of her deeds of patriotic valor, her true and lasting 
glory will ever be found in her civil institutions— 
in the wisdom of her laws, her academic groves, 
the schools and porticoes of the philosophers, the 
writings of her poets, and the forum of her ora- 
tors. If we are not altogether insensible to such 
considerations, let us, in our humble way, do all 
in our power, not only to lay broad and deep the 
foundations, but to build the beautiful superstruc- 
ture, and raise high the monuments of science. 
For, when every thing else that belongs to this 
nation, shall have yielded to the scythe of the 
destroyer, their smooth and polished surfaces 
alone shall withstand the rust, and bid defiance 
to the tooth of time. ; ' 

Hitherto, we have considered this subject with 
reference to our temporary, or perhaps I ought 
rather to say, our temporal condition. But 
ought we not to look a little further to see it in 
its sublimest aspect ? Inspiring to all generous 
minds as are these themes of earthly glory—de- 
grading as is the miser’s lust and dastard’s fear, 
in subjects of this kind, yet it seems to me there 
is one still more ennobling view of it? And, I 
trust it will not be deemed affectation in me, to 
suggest whether it be not worthy of, due to, and 
demanded by the dignity of the Legislature of a 
great and powerful Siate, to examine into the 
effect ef liberal and enlarged knowledge, upon the 
spiritual, the immortal part of man. If it be 
true, as I verily believe it is, that in another 
state of existence, man starts from the same point 
of intellectual elevation which he may have at- 
tained on earth—forms his associations, his enjoy- 
ments, and his honors accordingly ; if this world 
be but a state of probation for another and a 
loftier one, how anxious should we all be, so far 
as in us lies, to use every means to enlarge our 
souls, and make them fit companions for celestial 
beings—to elevate our intellectual statures, so 
that we may stand proudly up by the side of tall 


archangels ? Is this, indeed, the high destiny of 


man, andshall we suffer ourselves to be degraded. 
and our souls cramped and shriveled by listening to 
cold, selfish, miserly calculations of the cost and 
the value of intellectual—of immortal greatness ? 
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What value has wealth, as was well asked by the 
gentleman of Allegheny, (Mr. Watts,) unless 
it be to afford the means of usefulness here, and 
of happiness and glory hereafter? Gold! Why 
speak of it! By the unanimous opinion of all 
decent men, how little, and mean, and despicable 
is that miser’s soul who dotes over his barren 
heaps ? 

I have often thought, and wished that I was 
the owner or trustee of the whole mountain of 
Ophir. I would scatter its yellow dirt upon the 
human intellect, until, if there be one fertilizing 
property in it, every young idea should shoot 
forth with overshadowing luxurance. But why 
do we seek arguments, to prove what ought never 
to be doubted—the high utility and glory of lib- 
eral learning? The necessity to do so contra- 
dicts the fondest theories of ancient philosophers. 
They vainly, it seems, believed that man would 
go on progressively from one degree of improve- 
ment to another, till he attained perfection. 

When we compare the arts and sciences, and 
knowledge which existed in antiquity, with those 
of modern times—the architecture and the sculp- 
ture of Egyptand of Babylon ; the poetry, paint- 
ing and eloquence of Greece and Rome, with those 
of modern Europe and America, we are humbled 
and mortified, at our little advance in any, and 
inferiority in most of them. 

To all reflecting minds, it must be a melan- 
choly consideration, that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century—amidst the noon-day of the 
Christian era, we are compelled to raise our feeble 
voices in defence or in eulogy of that cause which 
long ages ago was rendered immortal by the 
verse of Homer and the polished prose of Cicero. 

** And must this theme so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ?’’ 

Will any gentleman urge, that any sum, much 
less this paltry trifle, is too much for sucha high, 
and lofty, and glorious object? Have we not 
long enough drunk of the bitter waters of avarice 
andignorance ? Andshall asweeter draught never 
be presented tous? Yes. Let us go on to exer- 
cise the same liberality in this respect that has 
characterized Pennsylvania in every other, and 
we shall soon see the little fountains, scattered by 
our creative hands over this great State, sending 
forth perennially, forever, their sweet rivulets, 
till this whole Commonwealth shall become one 
mighty ocean of Pierean waters. Then will have 
arrived the true, genuine, the only real intellec- 
tual millenium. Would to God we could all live 
to see its full fruition; but that may not be. 
Life, at best, is but aspan—a few more worthless 
days, and death’s arrow will have touched the 

oungest and stoutest among us. But, if that 
1appy period should be reserved for posterity, let 
us do all in our power, and by our present acts 
give an earnest assurance that it will speedily ar- 
rive and the pleasing anticipation of it will be suffi- 
cient consolation for me, and I trust for all of us, 
amid whatever perplexities we may be doomed 
to encounter, during the brief period of time yet 
allotted us upon this little, dirty, despicable earth. 

I owe an apology to you, and to this House, 
for thus long detaining you from that rich intel- 
lectual banquet, which, I trust, every man here 
is about to partake of, by voting for this noble 
bill, so honorable to ourselves, and so useful for 
long ages upon ages to come—to civilized, culti- 
vated, intellectual man. 








